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VILDLIFE (GENERAL)~-BIBLIOGRAPHY & BIOGRAPHY 





JACKSON, HARTLEY H, T, and others, Literature on the natural history of 
the arctic region, with special reference to Alaska and Canada, 48 pages. | 
U.S.D.I., Fish and \.ildlife Service, Wildlife Leaflet 317. January 1919. 

This list relates particularly to vertebrates, It is arranged 
alphabetically by authors. 


LALRE CE, BARBARA, Bibliography of publications by Glover Morrill Allen. 
Proceedings of the New England Zodlogical Club 2h: 1-81. February 1917. 

These publications are principally on birds and mammals. They cover the 
years from 1890 to 1943. Many of the entries have annotations. 


‘ ILDLIFE (GENERAL)--COLZUNITIES & HABITATS 





ALLEE, ... C. and others. Principles of animal ecology. 837 pages, illus. 
. B, Saunders Co., Philadelphia. 1949. $1.00. 
5 sections comprise a wealth of detail on history, environment, populations, 
communities, and evolution, A 7l-page bibliography gives basis to the 
discussion. 


BLLZAK, S. S.; VASYUTIi], V. F.; and FEIGIN, YA. G., Editors, Economic 
geography of the USSR. American edition edited by CHAUNCY D. HARRIS. 
620 pages, illus. The Macmillan Co., New York. 1949. {¢10.00. 

This is an exact and unabridged translation of the only economic 
geography text so far rritten for students in Soviet universities, It 
appeared in Russian in 190. To the 65 maps in the original edition there 
have been added 19 others, There are appendices listing equivalents and 
abbreviations, a transliteration table, a glossary of Russian terms, 
boundary changes, index to citations, bibliography of the geography of the 
USSR, indexes of persons, plants and animals, and a gazeteer. In a chapter 
of more than 100 pages on "Natural Conditions ond Natural Resources of the 
USSR" there is a section which describes in some detail 16 natural zones: 
their climate, soils, vegetation, animals. Fisheries are described in 
discussions of the seas and as a branch of industry. Hunting is described 
in the discussion of agriculture, 





COOK, DAVE. Rensselaer County. New York State Conservationist (2): 
16-18, illus. October-November 19,9. 
The western half of Rensselaer County contains much farm land; the 
higher eastern half is largely forested. The heavily polluted Hudson 
River forms the western boundary, Vermont and Massachusetts the eastern. 
Cottontails and pheasants are common in the low country, snowshoe rabbits \ 
in the high; and fishing streams and ponds, deer, and ruffed grouse are 
common nearly everyv;here. The County has just organized a badly needed 
Soil Conservation District. 


DRaHOS, NICK. Essex County. New York State Conservationist. 3(6): 
28-29, illus. June-July 199. 

5% of the second largest county in New York is State-owned. It contains 
the highest mountains in the Adirondacks; all of the State's important 
furbearing species (including marten); many deer, bear, small game animals, 
and waterfowl; and many fish. 
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\.ILDLIFE (GENER/AL)--COLc"UNITIES & HABIT#.TS--Continued 





HIGLAN, HARRY Tl. and LARRISON, EARL J. Pilchuck, the life of a mountain. 
288 pages, illus. Superior Publishing Co., Seattle. 199. 

The authors have made an intensive study of the interrelations of the 
rocks, water, weather, plants, and animals of this northvestern Washington 
mountain. They use 3 imaginary men to tell the story. 


L:YERS, GEORGE S. Foreign introductions of North American fishes. 
Progressive Fish-Culturist 9(l): 177-180. October 197. 

Good advice to those who hastily undertake to improve the world by moving 
fishes [or other animals or plants] from one place to another without an 
understanding of either the animal or the environment. 


\VILDLIFE (GENERAI)—CONTROL & BORTALITY 





ADaLS, LOWELL and others. The effects on fish, birds and mammals of DDT 
used in the control of forest insects in Idaho and .yoming. The Journal of 
\.ildlife Management 13(3): 245-254. July 19h9. 

In “ay 1947 more than 00,000 acres of forest in northern Idaho were 
sprayed with DDT to control tussock moth. The same summer ) experimental 
plots were sprayed in northwestcrn Wyoming in an attempt to control 
mountain pine beetle. In Idaho some species of fish were killed, others 
(including 3 species of trout) were apparently unharmed. Birds and mammals 
were apparently unharmed by 1 pound of DDT per acre. In Viyoming a few 
cutthroat trout and a few birds were killed by 2 1/2 pounds of DDT per acre. 
Great amounts of invertebrate food organisms tere killed in both Idaho and 
Lyoming. 


GRAHiIE, ARTHUR. Let's stop wasting game. Outdoor Life 103(5): 21-23, 
81-82, illus. Lay 19h9. 

".....by far, the worst predator is the law-breaking pothunter and game 
hog!" The author tells just rhat kind of activities he means and what are 
their effects. 


HOFFiu.NN, C. H. and LINDUSKi., J. P. Some considerations of the biological 
effects of DDT. The Scientific Monthly 69(2): 104-114, illus. «ugust 19h9. 
"There are still many unknotms regarding the biological effects of nev; 
insecticides and the many new economic poisons. With reference to DDT, and 

its remarkable stability under some conditions, one of the most critical 
needs is for a better understanding of the hazards implied by possible 
cumulative action." 


JONES, JOHN C. Some experiments with DDT. Pest control 17(8): 20-22. 
august 199. 

DDT povder in strengths of 10%, 50%, and 100% showed no ill effects when 
dusted on starlings, pigeons, and English sparrows. Hcavy applications of 
different strength dust affected some house mice but not others. 
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WILDLIFE (GENERAL)--CONTROL & LORTALITY--Continued 





LANGFORD, R. R. The effect of DDT on the natural fauna of the forest 
exclusive of insect pests. In Forest spraying and some effects of DDT. 
Ontario Department of Lands and Forests, Division of Research, Biological 
Bulletin No. 2, pages 13-18, illus. 199. 

Spraying in Algonquin Park in 19) indicated that insectivorous birds and 
mammals suffer indirectly from extensive killing of forest insects with DDT. 
Many amphibians and reptiles are killed. Stream invertebrates are practically 
wiped out. (See Hope (pagelS), Logier (pagel8), and Mackie (page },). 


LACKIE, R. E. The effect of DDT on mammals, In Forest spraying and some 
effects of DDT. Ontario Department of Lands and Forests, Division of Research, 
Biological Bulletin No. 2, pages 63-70. 19h9. 

Experiments in Algonquin Park in 19); showed that DDT in very high 
concentrations is toxic to several specics of mammals. "Both the laboratory 
and ficld tests indicated that concentrations of DDT of the order of six 
pounds per acre had no direct harmful effect upon mammals." 


SPEIRS, J. ‘URRY. The relation of DDT spraying to the vertcbrate life 
of the forcst. In Forest spraying and some effects of DDT. Ontario 
Department of Lands and Forests, Division of Research, Biological Bulletin 
No. 2, pages 141-158, illus. 199. 

The author reports upon his studies near Lake Nipigon in 1946. One 
25-acre plot was sprayed with DDT at the rate of pounds per acre; another 
was sprayed at the rate of 3 pounds per acre; and a third was not sprayed. 
, pounds per acre had no apparent effect on the bird population or on small 
mammals, amphibia, and fishes. 


WILDLIFE (GENER.L)--DISEASES 





BROVI!, MALCOL.’ and others. «a note on trichinosis in animals of the 
Canadian Northwest Territories. Canadian Journal of Public Health 0(1): 
20-21. January 1949. 

In the summer of 1948 muscle specimens were taken from 6 mammals collected 
on or near Southampton Island. Trichinclla was found in muscles from 2 of 
3 polar bears. The possibility of acquiring trichinosis from bear meat 
constitutes a real problem to Eskimos. 


STR:.NDTWiNN, R. W. The blood-sucking mites of the genus Haemolaelaps 
(acarina: Laelaptidae) in the United States. The Journal of Perasitolory 
35(4): 325-352. August 19h9. 

# Classified list of hosts comprises 7 families and 17 species of birds, 
15 familics and 8 species of mammals. 





VILDLIFE (GZNER:.L)--EDUC/.TION 





PETRIDES, GEORGE. Wildlife training at Texas a. and i:. Texas Game and 
Fish 7(8): 9,23-2h, illus. July 1949. 
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“ILDLIFE (GENERAL)--FAUNAS & L:ANUALS 





JAEGER, ELLS"ORTH. Tracks and trailcraft. 381 pages, illus. The 
Macmillan Co., Nev; York. 1948. $3.75. 

The author presents in clear drarrings and brief text information about 
many kinds of animals (man, mammals, birds, reptiles, amphibians, 
crustaceans, mollusks, insects). He discusses fossil tracks; Indian 
tracking; scent trails; the anatomy of animal tracks; tracks in such different 
habitats as back yards, barnyards, field, forest, and zoo; tracks in snow, 
and tracking games. liany of the drawings of tracks have beside them a 
drawing of the animal that made them. These drawings and the descriptions 
of form and habits make the book a good manual for identification. 


PALER, E. LAURENCE. Fieldbook of natural history. 66) pages, illus. 
iccGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., New York. 1949. $5.00. 

Here, in tabular form, is an enormous amount of information about stars 
and planets, minerals and rocks, plants and animals. Emphasis is on man's 
relations with things (economic geology; domestic plants and animals; 
useful and destructive insects; useful and destructive wild birds and mammals) 
The book is not a manual for identification; but clear draings and detailed 
descriptions makc possible the identificati:.n of many things. 


SOPER, J. DE.EY. Notes on the feuna of the former Nemiskam National 
Park and vicinity, Ailberta. The Canadian Field-Naturalist 63(5): 167-1682, 
illus. September-October 199. 
This arca.is in the shortgrass plains of southeastern alberta. The author 
made his principal observations in the summer of 1941. He describes the 
physical geography, climate, vegetation,and fauna, and has detailed notes 
on 16 species of mammals, 8 birds, and 3 reptiles. 


WILDLIFE (GENERs:.L)--HiRVESTS 





LEEDY, DsNIEL L. Hunting statistics in the United States, 1936 vs. 196. 
Transactions of the Fourteenth North jmerican Wildlife Conference. Pages 
410-423. 1949. 

Statistics showed 76% more hunting licenses were sold in the 196 
hunting season than in the 1936 season. Higher kills were reported in 196 
for 1) species, mostly animals of the brush and forested lands. Decreased 
kills were reported for Hungarian partridge, ruffed grouse, mourning dove, 
white-winged dove, prairie chicken, cottontail rabbit, and fox squirrel.-- 
ie the Slattery . 


\.ILDLIFE (GiNERAL)--i.N.GE-ENT 





ALLEN, DUR!.iRD L. Recent trends in farm wildlife managemcnt. Transactions 
of the Fourteenth North American Wildlife Conference. Pages 253-260. 199. 

agricultural lands play a key role in producing the nation's annual 
wildlife crop. Federal sid funds are being used to aid farmers in improving 
their land for wildlife. Popular activities are the planting of bicolor 
lespedeza and multiflora rose for food and cover and the building of fish 
ponds. 
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WILDLIFE (G2NER:L)--1.N.GE ENT--Continued 





ANDERSON, WaLLsCE L. Agronomic practices in relation to wildlifc. 
Journal of Soil and \.atcr Conservation (3): 107-110,115-116,128, illus. 
July 1949. 

"...,..many agronomic practices contribute to the real value of wildlife 
and to a resultant better biological balance of farm and ranch lands." 
Practices that increase wildlife are strip cropping, stubble-mulch tillage, 
grassing of watcrways and headlands, establishing permanent cover crops in 
orchards, use of shrubby field borders, renovation of pastures with dry- 
weather legumes, proper grazing of pastures, and supplying water for 
livestock. The author also discusses range management and wildlife and 
modification of time of plowing and time of mowing for the sake of wildlife. 


B.RKER, ELLIOTT S. Annual report of the Department of Game and Fish for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 199. New Mexico 27(9): 33-35,55-59. 
September 1949. 

General vildlife conditions; legislation; game and fish protection; game 
refuges; big game seasons; pheasant, quail, and lesser prairie chicken 
seasons; migratory bird seasons; fish propagation; fish habitat; fishing; 
fisheries biology; beaver contro} predator contrd; Federal ..id work; and 
game propagation are some of the subjects discussed. 


BODE, I. T. and others. Report to the public--conservation in liissouri, 
1948-49. iiissouri Conservationist 10(9): 1-32, illus. September 199. 

This report includes descriptions of the work of the fish and game, 
forestry, field, education-information, and fiscal divisions. The section on 
"Game Lianagement and the Land" reviews investigations on cover, food, other 
problems of populations, and harvests; the management of game through 
refuges; and the management of game and fur harvests. 


CH..SE, \.iRREN 7. Recent advances in forest game management. Transactions 
of the Fourteenth North american Wildlife Conference, Pages 232-238. 199. 
Recently there has developed greater cooperation between trildlife 
managers and timber managers. Several states are making progress in the 
managencnt of wild turkeys and a few in the managerient of deer. lore detailed 
information at less cost is being obtained through the use of aerial 
photography. Failure to harvest excess wildlife is the greatest weakness in 


nanagenent. 


CLARK, JOHN E, Uaryland Board of Natural Resources, Fifth Annual Report, 
1948. 186 pages, illus. 19h8. 

This report includes individual reports from the Departments of Tidevater 
Fisheries, Game and Inland Fish, Forests and Parks, Geology, and Research and 
Education. The report of the Department of Game and Inland Fish includes an 
account of different game species over the State, game management, fish 
management, law enforcement, and public relations. 


CLARKE, C. H. D. Regulated tovmships. Sylva 5(2): 3-15, illus. iarch- 
april 199. 

"In well over 100 tovmships of southern Ontario the hunting of pheasants 
and rabbits is subject to a special tovmship license in addition to the 
ordinary provincial hunting liccnse." The author tells why this came about 
and how it works. o 
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T.ILDLIFE (GENERAL)-—-LiANAGE ENT~-Continued 





DUCK, L. G. Cooperative managenent of fish and wildlife resources of 
large impoundments in Oklahoma. Transactions of the Fourteenth North 
american Wildlife Conference. Pages 313-318. 199. 

The Oklahoma Game and Fish Department, the Oklahoma igricultural and 
tiechanical College, the University of Oklahoma, the Corps of Engincers, 
and the U. S,. Fish and Wildlife Service are ccopcrating in ".....the pooling 
of certain resources to develop sound biology and wildlife managenent 
practices for impounded waters and their watersheds ."--., 4, Slattery. 


DYER, HAROLD JACOBSEN. Preliminary plan for wildlife managenent on 
Baxter State Park. Thesis, University of Maine, 1948 (copied from an 
anonymous abstract in Journal of Forestry for June 199, page 72). 

This area of 10,000 acres includes liount Katahdin, ‘laine. Observations 
were made on moose, dcer, marten, fisher, beaver, ruffed grouse, spruce 
grouse, and woodcock. Virgin forest at higher clevations tas most suitable 
to wildlife; cutover coniferous forest was least suitable. 


ED::INSTER, FRANK C. Soil conservation districts--the answer to better 
farm game cover. Pennsylvania Game News 20(5): 3-6,30, illus. August 19h9. 


ELLIOTT, CHARLES. You've got to earn better sport. Outdoor Life 10)(1): 
17-19,63, illus. July 199. 

",....ethe most vital single factor in the improvement or destruction of 
a game species is the behavior of man himself." Game belongs to everybody 
and if no one took more than his lawful and reasonable share more of our 
resources could go into improving habitat. 


FE:RNO!., THEODORE C. and QUINN, I. T. Action on the Blue Ridge. 

Pages 586-592 in "Trees; the yearbook of agriculture, 1949." Superintendent 
of Documents, Washington 25, D. C. $2.00. 

The authors describe the cooperation between the Statc of Vircinia and 
the U. S. Forest Service in the management of wildlife on 1} million acres 
of national forest land in Virginia. It has resulted in big increases in 
deer, bear, and turkeys, and a big increase in hunting. 


G:.BRIELSON, Ik. N. Foresters as wildlife managers. Journal of Forestry 
47(9): 698-699. September 199. 

wildlife is an important, and sometimes the most important, crop of 
forest land. Recrcationists and wildlife enthusiasts have the most sustained 
interest in the forest.of any group of users. On some forest areas the 
numbers of deer are still being reduced although the range is rccovering. 
vanagement and restoration of the ierriam turkey is a challenge to 
foresters of the Southwest.-—~?!. “. Hosley. 
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\.ILDLIFE (GENERAL)--1,NAGE-ENT-~Continued 





GR..NGE, WALLACE BYRON. The way to game abundance: with an explanation of 
game cycles. 365 pages, illus. Charles Scribner's Sons, New York. 1919. 
‘6.00. 

The author's many years of work with game animals lead to a succession of 
illuminating chapters that describe "The Pattern of Life", "Plant and 
animal Successions", "Population Cycles", and "The Technology of Game Incrcase." 
The incvitable conclusion is that "Game abundance is a function of suitable 
habitat....."; and that game management is based on the understanding and 
managencnt of plants. 


HUNTER, GILBERT N. The utility of personal interviews in obtaining 
information on game and fish resources. Transactions of the Fourteenth 
North American Vildlife Conference. Pages 239-252, illus. 199. 

Accurate statistics are necessary in attaining management objectives. 
The Colorado survey, which was developed under the advisorship of the 
National Opinion Research Center, is the first instance where interview 
technique was used to obtain statistics. The survey for a 2-year period 
cost $16,316.33. Several tables illustrate the findings.--li. A, Slattery. 


“NACIAS .A., LUIS. Wildlife problems in “iexico. Transacticns of the 
Fourteenth North American Wildlife Conference. Pages 9-16. 1919. 

"Hunting of migratory birds in Liexico is done strictly in accordance 
vith the International Treaty." lexico's annual kill of wild ducks is very 
low. To determine the causes of diminishing numbers and to estimate annual 
productivity it is essential to train technicians. This has been started 
in iiexico. 


PIRNIE, <:ILES D. The relation of wildlife programs to fisherics. 
Transactions of the Fourteenth North American Vildlife Conference. 
Pages 331-335. 19h9. 

In many habitats their problems are interrelated, and there is need for - 
more joint planning and joint spending. 


QUINN, I. T. Virginia wildlife program moves into high gear. Virginia 
Wildlife 10(9): 5-7,12, illus. September 199. 

A report on the accomplishments of the State's Commission of Game and 
Inland Fisheries from July 1948 through June 1949. Its work vas divided 
among Divisions of Publications, Game, Lav Enforcement, and Fish. 


STERNFIELD, ARON. Conservation at the crossroads. Hunting and Fishing 
26(5): 25. Lay 199. 

"Conservation isn't improved habitat for wildlife, it isn't restocking, 
it isn't predatcr control, it isn't pollution control, it isn't better 
agriculture, it isn't the wise use of our resources for making goods. It 
isn't any one of these things--it's all of these things. It's not the 
parts--it's the hole." 
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WILDLIFE (GENER/.L)—-iiANAGELENT~-Continued 





SWANSON, GUSTAV 4. Summarization of the fcurteenth North American wildlife 
Conference. Transactions of the Fourteenth North American Wildlife Conference. 
Pages 612-619. 199. 


THORNTON, J. E. Bringing back the wildlife on the George Washington 
National Forest. Virginia Wildlife 10(6): h-5, illus. June 19h9. 

The Forest has 13 wildlife management units, each with a full-time game 
manager. "The basis for most of the environmental improvement work on the 
forest is the establishment of new clearings or the restoration and 
improvement of existing ones, such as old fields and s@v; mill sites." Deer 
and grouse are increasing and the wild turkey is holding its ovm in the face 
of ever increasing hunter pressure. 


WILDLIFE (GENERAL)—-.ORPHOLOGY & PHYSIOLOGY 





VALTER, HERBERT E, and S..YLES, LEONARD P. Biology of the vertcbrates; a 
comparative study of man and his animal allies. 3rd edition. 875 pages, 
illus. The Macmillan Co., N ew York. 1949. $6.00. 

Through good organization, many drawings, and lively writing, the authors 
have produced the most cntcrtaining and informative vertcbrate biology text 
the abstracter has ever seen. The more than 700 dravings tell a story by 
themselves; and evcn the detailed table of contents is intcresting. There 
are 3 parts: "The Background" (characteristics of vertcbrates, classification, 
ecology, paleontology, anthropolory, cytology, histology, embryology, 
pathology), "The *.echanism of ‘ietabolisr and Reproduction", and "The Mechanism 
of ttotion and Locomotion." 


WILDLIFE (GENER‘.L)--POPULTI ONS 





CRISSEY, WALTER F. The airplane in fish and game work, 20 pages, illus. 
Newry York State Conservation Department, Fish & Wildlife Information 
Bulletin No. 4. 199. 

The author reports on work accomplished Since August 19,6 during more 
than 800 flying hours. He discusses in detail the best type of plane and 
the conditions that were met in making surveys of ducks, beaver, muskrats, 
and deer; in law enforcement, photography, aerial counts of hunters and 
fishermen, and aerial counts of tracks in the snov;. Deer counts from the 
air were unreliable; the other procedures were successful. 


PETRIDES, GEORGE 1. Viewpoints on the analysis of open season sex and 
age ratios. Transactions of the Fourteenth North American \.ildlife 
Conference. Pages 391-10. 19h9. 

"The possibilities are explored for estimating rearing success, juvenile 
mortality, adult breeding season mortality, peaks of breeding and mating, 
degree of hunting pressure, pre- and post-hunting season populetion sizes, 
mortality rate, sizes of age classes cnong adults, turnover period and 
average longevity for many game and fur species from open season sex and age 
ratios alone, or from such ratios and supporting data. Formulas are 
provided for estimating the values of many of these population 
characteristics." 


-™ 
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V.ILDLIFE (GENERAL)--POPULATIONS--Continued 





SOLOLION, 1:. E. The natural control of animal populations. The Journal of 
Animal Ecology 18(1): 1-35. May 199. 

This article reviews the theories of control and outlines the essentials 
of natural control. Then, under the heading "Some special questions", it 
considers the relative importance of different factors, balance of populations, 
mode of variation in abundance, and other matters. There is a bibliography 
of about 150 items. 


WILDLIFE (GENERAL)--RESE;.RCH 





COTT:<:, CLARENCE. Further needs in wildlife research. The Journal of 
Wildlife Managoment 13(4): 333-31. October 19h9. 

The author reviews subjects in which research has paid, and he discusses 
the urgent need for information on several more (effect of radioactivity on 
wildlife, production of upland game, lead poisoning of waterfowl, marsh 
management, cycles, predator-prey relationships, river basin development, 
fishery resources, pesticides). "The unsolved problems in wildlife and 
fishery management are legion, and the great complexity of many of these 
problems 4ssures slow progress." "Both fundamental and applied rescarch are 
essential ." 


LEONARD, JUSTIN 1’. Research man vs. administrator-—the research man's 
vievpoint. The Journal of Wildlife lanagement 13(3): 237-24. July 19h9. 
A lively review of common misunderstandings. The public also is involved. 


RIPLEY, 12!. ELLIS. Tagging salmon with blowgun darts. Copeia 1949(2): 
97-100, illus. June 199. 

The author's experiments with temporary tagging of salmon led him to evolve 
a small blovgun harpoon that is useful in collecting small mammals, reptiles, 
and frogs. "A beginner can soon learn to hit consistently an area the size 
of a cigarette package at a distance of 15 feet." The maximm accurate 
range is about 30 feet. The dart consists of’a straightened fish hook and a 
cork. It is attached to a coil of twine, and is projected from a 3-foot 
tube of half-inch electric ccnduit.--I.. H. Stickel. 


WILDLIFE (GENER.L)--V:.LUES 





STEF:.NSSON, VILHJALLUR. Eccnomic utilization of: wildlife through partial 
or complete domcstication. Transactions of the Fourteenth North american 
Wildlife Conference. Pages 31-35. 199. 

ian's conservatism has made him introduce cattle intc environments that 
had native animals much bettcr suited to domestication. Examples are the 
muskox in north temperate regions and the cland in africa. « taboo against 
horse meat has kept him from making the best use of the horsc. 
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BURES, JOSEPH «.. Uammals of a limited area in Varyland; an ecolorical 
study in the Bare Hills-Lake Roland area. “Aaryland Naturalist 18(): 59-68, 
illus. Fall 1948. 

The data on this Baltimore County area were collected from 191 to 197. 
The author describes and maps its geology, topography, and plant communities, 
and discusses the occurrence of 23 kinds of mammals. 


LuTALS (GENERAL)--DISE.SES 





READ, CLARK P. Studies on North american helminths of the genus Capillaria 
zeder, 1800 (Nematoda): II, additional capillerids from mammals vith kcys to 
the North imerican mammalian specics. The Journal of Parasitology 35(3): 
231-239, illus. June 199. 





ORR, ROBERT T. ‘“ammals of Lake Tahoe. 127 pages, illus. California 
academy of Sciences, San Francisco 18. 1949. $h.00. 

53 kinds of native marmals have been recorded from this region. The 
individual accounts contain a great deal of information on habits and enough 
on form and distribution to permit identification. There are many attractive 
and useful dravings., 


Li TLLS--BIG Gt (GENERi.L) 





ANDERSON, CHESTER C. Emergency feeding in 'h9. Viyoming Wild Life 13(7): 
h-13,37-38, illus. august 199. 

“in average of 7,26 elk, 6,767 deer, and 5,950 antelope were fed in 
Vyoming during the emergency period." Elk suffered only a normal loss. 
Deer feeding was not so succcssful, but it held dowm damage to ranches. 
antelope were bencfited some, but the cost was nearly prohibitive. 


HUNTER, GILBERT N. and YE..GER, LEE E. Big game management in Colorado. 
The Journal of Wildlife lianagement 13(4): 392-411, illus. October 199. 

The authors give a detailed account of organization and activities. In 
a land-unit organization of 59 districts, seascns and limits are based on 
range conditions, population trerds, and hunting pressure. Education has 
an important place in the program. Scvcre lack of winter renge is the most 
scrious problem. Lost population ccunts are made by airplane; harvests are 
determined at checking stations and from kill cards. 


DITCHELL, GLENN E. The big-game resource. Transactions of the Fcurteenth 
North .merican l.ildlife Conference. Pegces 538-543. 199. 

"Wtuch of the suitable game habitat is fully stocked or overstocked with 
native specics of big came." ".....if big-fame hunting is to ccntinue as a 
popular sport, the herds must be put under the best knorm methods of 
management ." 
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REID, RUSSELL. Theodore Roosevelt National Liemcrial Park as a fame 
sanctuary. North Dakota Outdoors 11(12): 4-5, 12-13, illus. June 1949. 

an account of the former and present wildlife of this western North 
Dakota area, +-ith comments cn the feasibility of reintroducing buffalo, elk, 
and mountain sheep. 





ADS, LO.ELL. Deer browsing on ponderosa pine. Proceedings of the 
Liontana academy of Sciences 7 and 8: 65-68, illus. 198. 

White-tailed deer utilize pine more than they do Dcuglas fir on a t-inter 
renge in Lincoln Cc., iontana. The inadequate pine reproduction in the area 
may be corrected by silvicultural practices cr by reducing the deer herd. 


aLDOUS, C. i:. Lule deer problem areas of the western states. Transactions 
of the Fourteenth North american \ildlife Conference. Pages 502-512. 19h9. 

The author discusses, state by state, a large number of areas there deer 
are starving, competing yith livestock, or damaging crops. “ost of the states 
are studying these areas; and most cf them have legalized the remcval of 
antherless deer where herds are too large. Better dispersal of hunters is 
another way to hold dorm excessive pcpulations. "Biologists and administrators 
must be able to recognize a problem in its early stages." 


BARTLETT, I. H. Whitetail deer--United States and Canada. Transacticns 
of the Fourteenth North .merican tWiildlife Conference. Pages 53-553. 19h9. 
From a possible prinitive population of 0 million, thitetails dropped 
to half a million in 1908, then rose again to 6 million in 1948. They occur 

regularly in all but 9 states and provinces. In 1947 the kill was only 
58% of the estimated harvestable surplus. The remainder probably died of 
starvation, were shot while destroying crops, or stayed on to destrcy more 
of their ovm range. Better management is imperative. 


BULP, G.RDINER. Deer damage control through herd management. Transactions 
of the Fourtcenth North american t/ildlife Conference. Paces 60lj-611. 199. 

There is ccnsidcerable objection by hunters to any attempt to reduce the 
deer population. Farmers are demanding action because starved deer are 
feeding on their crceps. The states are trying to convince the public that 
herd management is basic to effcctive deer damage controle-li. 4. Slattery. 
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CHE..TU.’, E. L. The use of corpora lutea for determining ovulation incidence 
and veriations in the fertility cf white-tailed deer. The Cornell 
Vetcrinarian 39(3): 282-291, illus. July 199. 

"The cvarian cycle of the white-tailed deer is bricfly described. a 
technique for ovarian analysis, tithout the necessity of microsccpic exami- 
nation, is described. Corpora lutea cf the current breeding season are 
casily cistinguished. It has been found that pigmented scars of cld corpora 
lutea of the preceding breeding season are observable for at least eirht 
nonthsafter favminc. A ccunt of corpora lutea cf the current season and of 
the scars from the preceding season reveals the incidence of ovulation rates 
in both breeding seasons. A source of error is sometimes introduced by the 
occurrence of pigmented scars of luteinized follicles that failed to rupture. 
These, however, can be distinguished frcm the scars of true corpora lutea by 
their small size." "The most cpportune time for collecting female reproductive 
material for study is discussed. In the latitude of Ne York State, 
collections from January thrcugh april yield the greatest cuantity of 
information on productivity and ovulaticn rates. November and December 
material is less valuable because of delay in the appearance of casily 
identifiable macroscopic embryos, and delay in the onset cf heat, cspccially 
among doe farms. «mong adult dces, however, November and Deccmbcr ccllections 
are adequate for dcterminins cvulation rates anc breecing succcss of the 
preccding season, and much information on the current scason accrues." 

-~-E. L. Cheatuwi. 


GLiSGO\;, LESLIE LLOYD. « winter habitat study of deer in laine. “aster's 
thesis, University of Laine, 1948 (copied from an anonymcus abstract in 
Journal of Forestry for .pril 1949, page 299). 

an investigation of 22 deer yards in westcrn and southern laine during the 
winters of 1916-1947 and 1947-198 showee that food conditions were geod in 
Slightly more than one-third, fair in an equal number, and poor in slirhtly 
more than one-fourth. 1) importent browse species (white cedar, balsan, 
maples, etc.) are listed. 


GRAN IE, .RTHUR. It's time to scrap the buck lar! Outdoor Life 10(3): 
2-h),, 102-103, illus. Septembor 199. 

The author compares ccnditions in states that have stuck longest and 
closest to the buck lav with conditions in states that have been realistic 
enough to permit the killing cf does and farms. He cemes tc the conclusion 
expressed in the title of the article. «ll other measures have bcen attempts 
to fit the range to a herd too big for it; while what is needed is to cut the 
herd to fit its range. 
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HiHN, HENRY C., JR. A method for censusing deer and its application in 
the Edvards Plateau of Texas. 2h pages, illus. Texas Game, Fish and Oystcr 
Commission, .ustin, February 199. 

Valking cruises were more satisfactory than riding cruises when tested 
in Liason and Kerr Counties. «irplane counts were unsatisfactory. The last 
hour of daylight when relative humidity was under 70% and the sky not over 
half overcast vas the best time for counts, Octcber 15 to January 15 res 
the best pericc. A 2=hile craiee line ras sufficient when locatec so as to 
incluce correct proportions of terrain features, cultivated land, anc grazing 
pressure. Gillespie County was estimated to have approximately 35,000 ceer. 
"The only immediate practical solution to the range and wildlife management 
problem in Gillespie County lies in a more adequate deer harvesting progran 
in conjunction with sound livestock management." 


H..LLORiN, «RTHUR F. and KENNEDY, CECIL 4. Bighorn--deer food relationships 
in scuthern New lexico. The Journal of Wildlife Management 13(): 417-19. 
October 199. 

Deer and bighorn compete for food on the San andres National lildlife 
Refuge, Dona ana Cc., New Liexico. Each is increasing. "To date the range 
has remained in good condition and will remain so as long as buck and dce 
deer.,..,continue to be controlled by removal from the range under the 
supervision of the cooperating Federal and State agcncies." 


LiaH.FFEY, JUANIT... Winter deer trappinr. Oklahoma Game and Fish Ners 
5(2): 810, illus. February 19,9. 

an account of the transplanting of whitetails from the Wichita Uountains 
to depleted range in eastern Oklahome. 


POCELL, STEPHEN E. Crop protection threugh a nev: deer repellcnt spray. 
Transactions of the Fourteenth Nurth american \ildlife Confcrencc. 

Pages 567-576. 19h9. 

Destruction of farm crops (beans, cucumbers, strewberrics, and rrain) by 
deer has been increasing in the past fev years, In 197 the State paid out 
about $60,000 on more than 900 complaints. Four methods of handling the 
problem exist: Paying damare claims, cradication of the deer, fencing, and 
repellcnts. Pcying demare claims is an casy vay out but coes not solve the 
preblem. Eradication is almost impossible, and fencing is toc expensive. 
From all indications, repellents may be the ansver to the problem. One cf 
these, Goodrite z. a. c. combined 1ith Goodrite p.e.p.s. was tested on 
several plots with rcod results.r!.,'4, Slattery. 


R..S:7USSEN, D. IRVIN and GaUFIN, DAVID ::. ‘V/anaging Utah's bif-;are crcp. 
Paces 573-560 in "Trees; the yearbook of agriculture, 19,9." Superintendent 
of Documents, Washingtcn 25, D. C. {$2,00. 

Early in the 20th centufy all bi¢ game was scarce in Utah; but under 
protection deer have beccme more abundant in recent years than ever befcre. 
The authors discuss deer and elk prceblenms. 
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SEVERINGH:.US, C,. t.. Deer hunting possibilities in New York as indicated 
by distribution of hunters, deer range, legal kill in 1946. Ncw York State 
Conservationist (2): 22-25, illus. October-November 199. 

Hunting pressure ras probably tco heavy in some countics; it ras too lirht 
in others. The author suggests changes that should make an adequate harvest 
more ceneral. 


SILITH, ARTHUR D. Effects of mule deer and livestock upon a foothill range 
in northern Utah. The Journal of Wildlife Lanarement 13(l): 421-423, illus. 
October 19h9. 

One of 2 areas studicd ras heavily grazed by milk cows and horses through 
spring anc early summer; the other area was heavily crazed by deer in winter 
and early spring but had had no livestcck for 11 years. Perennial forbs were 
puch pore pro.iinent cnc perennicl ;rasses were ncre virvrcus and more abundant 
in the area wy bout} vest: eck. Sagebrush was ouch more vigorous anc abundant 

SUITH, JUSTIN G. Deer forage observations in Utah. The Journal of iildlife 
Management 13(3): 314-315. July 19h9. 

Utilization of forage by mule deer was very light in Pole and Rock Canyons, 
near Provo, in the summer and carly fall cf 1947. Rerardless cf availability, 
the volume cf forbs used was 3 times that of browse. Smilacina racemosa and 
aster engelmanni were the most used forbs and rose the most used shrub. 






i 124.LS-~BIG GE “ & :NTELOPE 
BO iicods DEER), Rasmussen & Gaufin) 





HiNSCU::, CH.RLES °. Elk ccnsus techniques. Vyoming Vile Life 13(7): 
28-30. aurpust 199. 

In “yoming they ccmprise a ycar=-round appraisal of the population and an 
aerial census in February and Larch. 


RiS-‘USSEN, D. I. The .merican elk or vapiti--todey. Transactions of the 
Fourteenth North imerican Wildlife Conference. Pages 513-526. 199. 

From an original population of possibly 10 million, elk dropped 50,000- 
70,000 early in the 20th ccntury, then.increased to abcut 250,000. Thcy are 
now ",..,..found near optimum numbers in much of the present truly suitable 
ransces." Tables show the status of the population by subspecies and by 
states and five recent figures on the kill and the number of huntcrs. The 
author discusses restoration of herds and present management problems. The 
latter involve recognition that because of the development of farming elk 
never can approach their primitive numbers, that they must not exceed the 
carrying capacity of the ranges, and that there must be recognition of the 
needs of other big game and of livestock. 


THO.-PSOM, . K. Predation on antelope. The Journal of Wildlife Uanagement 
13(3): 313-314. July 199. 


Several observations of predation by jolden eagles anc coyotes were made 


in 1947 and 1948. 
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BANFIELD, “4. °.. F. The present status of North American caribou. 
Transactions of the Fourteenth North American 1t:ildlife Conference. 
Pages 477-91, illus. 199. 

woodland, Selkirk, anc Ungava caribcu have recently been seriously 
recuced in range and populations. Changing habitat ccncitions caused by 
spreading agriculture, lumbering operations, and forest fires are thought 
to be the principal causes. Locally, hunting pressure has also been a 
cause of cecreasc,—-I!, a. Slattery. 


DUTILLY, .RTHZE, A bibliography of reindcer, caribou, and musk-cx. 
462 pares, U. S. Department cf the army, Office of the Quartermaster Gencral, 
Envircnmental Protection Section, Report No.129, Lay 19,9. 

This bibliorraphy of 2422 items is based on research in about 50 librarics. 
It is the only comprehensive bibliography in English on these mammals. There 
are references tc libraries where the different works are available; many 
explanatory notes, including perce references; lists of vernacular and 
technical names; 2 discussion of Russian litcrature; anc cther useful 
information. The bibliographic section separates bcoks, periodicals, anc 
government publications of Canada, Russia, and United States. There is a 
detailed index. 


HiRGR:VE, H.RRY. Canada's reindeer ranre. Canadian Cattlemen 10()): 
226-227,254, illus. and 11(1): 2h-25,33. larch and June 1948. 

& lively account of the 6600-square mile reindeer reserve on the east 
side of the MacKenzie Delta: the feneral environment, the annual rouncup, 
the winter range, and many other details. 


H.TTER, JiLES. The status cf moose in North america. Transactions of 
the Fourteenth North american Wildlife Conference. Pages 92-501. 1919. 
"Gencrally throughcut Canada moose are not as abundant as they were 20 or 
more ycars aro." Overpopulation and the poorer environment producec by 
forest regeneration appear to be important limiting factors in many areas. 
Carrying capacities should be determined and annual surpluses removec. 
Loose are holding their omm in Alaska. 


HOSLEY, N.%.. The moose and its ecology. 51 pages illus. U.S.D.I., 
Fish and Wildlife Service, Wilclifo Leaflet 312. October 19h9. 

The author reviews moose life history, behavior, ecology, and 
manazement. Good management rcquires a reliable inventory. ‘hcre 
populations are low in old forests, scattered cuttings will incrcasc the 
amount of browse. ‘here they are high, browse survcys are necdcd. “aose 
shcule be killed only through controlled hunts. 
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SCHORGER, «. *.. The black bear in early Wisconsin. Transactions of the 
\.isconsin ..cademy of Sciences, arts and Letters 39: 151-19. 199. 

Black bear have been reported in every county, but their present range 
(1946) is the northern half of the State. The last report in the southern 
half of the State was in 1909, except for 9 central liscconsin counties 
which reported bear as late as 19-1946. Indians hunted bears either with 
log cead-falls or by smoking them out of their cens anc shooting them; rhite 
men typically used steel traps. _The 9=12-ounce young are born in January 
and February, after a 7-73-month gestation period. Litters range from 1 to 
5. Breeding probably cccurs every 2 years, due to antaccnism of adult males 
to cubs still with their mether in their first summer. Dens are usually in 
hollow trees and lors, in caves, underneath a windfall, or dug in the 
ground. Occasionally bears vinter in the cpen. Early litcrature frequently 
recorcs the fallacious opinion that bears move scuth in the winter. Seasonal 
migrations over regular trails and passes or concentrations cue to food 
abundance do occur. in appendix cives the refcrencces from ihich were obtcinec 
the last dates of appearance in the southern countics, and a chronolory of 
food conditions in i.isccnsin, including acorn mast anc various berries and 
wild fruits. There is a bibliography of 248 titles.—Fred H. ‘agner. 


'L274.1S--RIG GillE (0UNT..IN SHEEP & 2OUNT.IN GO..T) 
(See also (1. 7°\LS--BIG GilE (DEER), Halloran ennedy ) 





C:.SEBEER, ROBERT L. Food habits of mountain coats in tiestern iJontana 
(.bstract). Proceedings of the Llontana academy of Scicnces 7 ane 8: 69. 1948. 

Summer and winter food habits were stucicc. They tere too civerse for 
ready summarization. 


H.LLOR.N, «RTHUR F. Desert bighorn manarement. Transactions of the 
Fourteenth North american \.ildlife Conference. Paces 527-537. 199. 

"This paper pertains chiefly to the manarement procecures now in effect 
on the Kofa Game Range in southrestern arizona." These procedures involve 
water cevclopment, comestic stock management, feral stock management, deer 
manarenent, predator control, patrol work, anc ecucaticnal york. Deer are 
increasing anc providing better hunting in adjacent areas. Bighorns are 
healthy anc increasing. 


IL TIALS--FURBE:RERS (GENERAL) 





NONY?0US. Publications on fur animals anc trapping. pages. U.S. D. I. 
Fish anc l.ildlife Service, lilelife Leaflet 322. «ucust 199. 

In separate lists are publications of the Unitcd States Department of the 
Interior; other publications on fur animals end the fur trace; publicaticns 
cn trapping; and «american, Canacian, and European periodicals. 
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CHEATUL, E. L. and COOK, .RTHUR H. On the occurrence of the North jmerican 
cuinea worm in mink, otter, raccoon, and skunk in New York State. The 
Cornell Veterinarian 38(4): 421-423, illus. October 198. 

Published occurrences of the North American cuinca vorm in carnivores of 
New York State are revicwed. ith the hosts added in the present report 
they include racccog,Bonaparte weascl, otter, mink, anc skunk. The worms vere 
identified as Dracunculus insignis (Leicy, 1858). ieasurements and 
descriptions of the worms are fiven.--E. L. Cheatum. 


COOK, .RTHUR H. Factors to consider in trapping regulations. pares. 
New York State Conservation Department, Fish & Wildlife Information 
Bulletin No.1. 1948. 


NEUBRECH, w;ALTER. Predator ccntrol policy of the Vashin¢tcn State 
Department of Game. The Uurrelet 30(2): 37-39. Uay-aucust 199. 

In 1945 the State added 15 predator hunters to its staff. They have 
succeecec in greatly reducing the magpie population and, locally, the skunk 
and coyote populations. Bounty payments have been ccntinucc, although 
they cid not cecrease the predator population. 


PETERSCN, RaNDOLPH L. and CRICHTON, VINCENT. The fur resources of 
Chapleau District, Ontario. Canacian Jcurnal of Research D, 27(2): 66-8, 
illus. “pril 199. 

This cistrict is 100-150 miles cast of Lake Superior. It is rcurhly 
60 by 190 miles in extent and has an area of more than 6000 square niles. 
Records of legally caurht furs have been made for the seascns 1941-2 to 
1946-7. "From these records the area required to produce one harvested 
aninzl has been ccmputed for most specics." The figures should be useful 
to perscns ccncerned with fur procuction and to students of animal populations, 
The average annual value of the furs was $74,000. The amthors describe the 
area and Ciscuss 16 species of mammals. The Chapleau Crowm Game Preserve 
mzy be influcncing the catch of marten and fisher in nearby territories. 


PRESN:.LL, CLIFFORD C. Policies anc philosophies of precator and rocent 
control. Transacticns of the Fourteenth North american \-ilclife Conference. 
Pages 586-592. 19h9. 

There is 2 cefinite nce¢c for predator and rodent ccntrol but not rithcut 
research .--.!, 4. Slattery. 


QUORTNUP, E. R. and GORH.2:, J. R. Susceptibility of furbearing animals 
to the toxins of Clostridium botulinum Types A, B, C, and E. imerican 
Journal of Veterinary Research 10(36): 268-271. July 199. 

Expcrinents with mink and ferrets incicate moccratc susccptibility to 
the toxins of types A and B, high susceptibility to type C, anc apparent 
immunity to type E. Luskrats were also susceptible to bctulinus toxin; 
foxes, coyotes, and wildcats were immune. 
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Lil. LS=-FURBEARERS (BEAVER) 





CONIBEAR, FRANK and BLUNDELL, J. L. The wise one. 265 pages, illus. 
William Sloane Associates, New York. 1949. 42.75. 

The life of beavers, in story form, with much about their envircnment 
(rater, vegetation, man, other animals). Frank Conibear says: "At some time 
or other in my trapping career cf thirty-two years I have scen, or sccn the 
evicence of, all the incidents relatec herein, and the story may be rerarded 
as true in all its cetail." 


ERICKSON, sRNOLD B. The funcus (Haplospcrangium parvun) in the lungs of 
the beaver (Castor canadensis). The Journal of |ildlife .anacemcnt 13()): 
419-20, illus. October 199. 

This organism has been found in sevcral rodents. The euthor believes that 
heavy infcctions are certain to be pathogenic. 





HODGDON, KENNETH *°. Productivity deta frcm placental scars in beaver. 
The Jcurnal of Wildlife ‘anarement 13(k): 412-hly. October 19h9. 

This stucy of 155 beaver carcasses in Laine ".....showec 39 as adult 
females, 20 of which hac placental sears. in average of 3.75 placcntel scars 
was found for the females prefnant in 1947. In three litter and cicht embryo 
counts, the averarcc number of young vas 3.55." 


iZJ'VILLE, RICH;RD H. The fate of iorgan's beavcr. The Scicntific i:cnthly 
69(3): 186-191, illus. September 199. 

Levis H. liorgan made a cetailec stucy of beaver in the vicinity of 
Iskpeming, upper peninsula of lichigan, in the middle of the nineteenth centary. 
Manville appraisede the area in 1948 and found that civilization hac nearly 
Cestroyed the population that appeared to iiorgan to have existec for centuries. 
This would not have happened if man had been at least tolerant of beaver. 


Si\i.NK, “ENDELL G. Beaver ecolory anc management in ‘est Virrinia. 

65 pages, illus. Conservation Commission of ‘est Virrinia, Division cf Game 
Management, Bulletin No. 1. 19h9. 

Beaver were rganty9 ed_in Vest Vir between 1933 anc 190, anc now 
aFé iph FF PR Bite hg Patcatre viceberry is their favorite 
food. They benefit muskrat, raccoon, mink, waterfowl, and woodcock, but 
Cestroy winter cover for deer and frouse. They are a local prcblem with 
respect to trout. They should be confined to about their present range and 
population by the annual removal of about 700 animals. i. ccoperative 
manarement plan is in operation on the Lionongahela National Forest. 





COULTER, 1:.LCOL \.ILFORD. A study of movements and habitat preferences of 
muskrats in Maine. WUzster's thesis, University cf laine, 1948 (ccpied from 
an anonymous abstract in Journal of Forestry for April 1949, page 291) 

"Contrel of the water level anc the creation of artificial pools and 
channels are sugrested as simple measures to increase the natural procuct- 
ivity of the marsh for nuskrats." 
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REILLY, Ji: ES RICHARD. A study of the metazoal parasites of the Maine 
muskrat. aster's thesis, University of laine, 1948 (copied from an 
ancnymous abstract in Journal of Forestry for Liay 19h9, page 391). 

91 of 126 muskrats from eastern and south-central Liaine were infested 
with trematoces (7 species); 61 with mites (1 species); 43 with cestodes 
(2 species); and 21 with nematoces (2 species). "“iaintenance of optimum 
water level and controlled burning are suggested as the only possible means 
of ccentrol anc recuction of the incidence of parasitisn." 


1j,L2ALS=-FURBERERS ‘(FOXES, Ri.CCOON, ETC.) 
(See also .11.2a:L5S--RODENTS (DOLESTIC fu.T), Emmons and others; BIRDS--UPLiAND 
GiiE ( BOB..HITE), Larsh) 





de VOS, A, The value of the timber wolf bounty systems to northern 
Ontario, Sylva 5(1): 15-23, illus. January-February i9h9. 

They have little value except in settled areas where wolves menace 
livestock; and experienced wolf trappers would co more food in such areas. 


HOOPER, EXL:ET T,. amc OSTENSON, BURTON T. ge groups in ‘tichican ottcr. 
Occasional Papers of the iuseum of Zoology, University of :‘ichicran, No. 518. 
22 pares. larch 1949. 

The authors measured the skulls of 139 and the bacula of 22 i“ichigan 
otter taken in the carly 19)0's. They found males slirhtly more variable 
anc significantly larger than females. Teeth were relatively free from 
Cecay. Sexually adult animals mace up more than one-half cf the sample. 


JONES, JOHN C. Skunks and how to control them. iezsts and their control 
17(2): 9-11, illus. February 199. 

"Skunks are mostly beneficial to man"; but sometimes they are a 
nuisance anc sometimes they cestroy poultry, eggs, and bees. The author 
tells how to keep them out of places where they are not vantcc and hor to 
trap them. 


LIORaN, P. a. P. The statistical analysis of the sunspot and lynx cycles. 
The Journal of «nimal Ecology 18(1): 115-116, illus. Lay 199. 
There appears to be no causal connection between the sunspot and Canaca 


lynx cycles. 


PETRUSKa, i<ICH.EL. The cog problem: dogs anc conservation. New York 
State Conservationist (1): 2. August-September 19)9. 

In New York State there is a growing horde of homeless ccrs that are a 
menace to wild and comestic animals. One of the principal problems is of 
Cors running ceer. Present laws and sentiment make dog: control impossible. 
Lore complete licensing is needec, a short quarantine period each year for 
licensec dors would permit the effective rounding up of unlicensed cogs. 
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SHELDON, \-ILLLc: G. 4 trapping and tagging technique for wild foxcs. 
The Jcurnal of \ildlife Manarenent 13(3): 309-311, illus. July 1949. 

Steel traps with padced or blunted jaws were successful in catching 
larre numbers cf foxes. «a light, spring metal collar was used for tarring. 


T..ICHELL, ALLEN REED and DILL, HERBERT H. One huncred raccoons from cone 
hundred and tio acres, Journal of Marmalory 30(2): 130-133. ‘lay 1949. 

This is_ believed to be the highest harvest on recorc. The coons vere 
taken in 3 days in January 198 from the Swan Lake National 7ilclife Refurce, 
Chariton Cc., Missouri. They were released 250 miles away. The authcrs 
rive cata on the hunt, habitat, weirhts, sex, etc. 





(See alsc 172 7ALS--FURBE.RERS (GENER/.L), Presnall) 


CHITTY, DENNIS anc KE: PSON, D. A. Prebaiting small mammals anc new cesifn 
of live trap. Ecology 30(h): 536-542, illus. October 199. 


KREIGER, CiRL H. Compound 42, a new anticoarulant as a rocenticide. Pests 
anc their control 17(5): 2-28. ay 1949. 

41 multiple cose technique causes ceath frem internal hemorrhages. The 
author reviews the experiments leacing to the use of ccmpounc 2 and lists 
its acvantares (very low cosages are requirec; it is palatable; slov acticn 
prevents bait shyness; there apparently is no sex or age cifference in its 
effcctiveness; it Coes not cause Ccevelopment of tolerance; it is effective 
acainst rats anc micc; its cffectiveness cces not vary; it is relatively 
nentoxic to cats anc cors). 


LAY, GEORGE B. Rodent @ontrol in processing plants. Pcsts and their 
control 16(2): 28-32, February 198. 

Essentials of rocent control in food establishments are (1) cleanliness, 
(2) proper stacking of commodities, (3) ratproofinr anc mouseproofinr, 
(4) periocic killinr, and (5) periocic survey of conditions. 


STORER, TRACY I. Control of fiele rodents in California. 51 pares, illus. 
California .gricultural Extension Service, Circular 138. Aurust 197. 

This circular ".....cescribes control:methocs that have provec successful 
in the hancs of many users, It ceals with crounc squirrels, tree squirrels, 
pocket CogMers » muskrats, rabbits, meacow mice,anc kanraroo rats; <lso 
moles." fielc rocents cestroy millions of collars worth of crops every year, 
anc some of them carry bubonic placue, tularemia, anc other serious ciseascs. 
Effective control involves unccrstancing rodcnt habits, puttins this 
knowledce to use, anc keeping; at control throughout the year. 
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4 'ERA.L), Lay) 

DAVIS, DsVID E. Principles of rat management. Pests anc their control 
16(11): 9-12, illus. November 198. 

Lianarement involves an understanding of (1) the forces (reprocuction, 
Mortality, migration) which at upon a population, (2) the rate of grorth of 
a population, and (3) the balance. The only permanently effective control 
measure is sanitation. 


DAVIS, DAVID E, The role of intraspecific competition in fame mana; 2-ment. 
Transactions of the Fourteenth North american Wilclife Conference. Pares 225- 
231, illus. 199. 

Competition within a species may have far-reaching effects on populations. 
The brovm rat which has been stuciec for about 5 years in Baltimore is an 
exemple of this. It was founc that "Afte a recuction of population the 
prernancy rates anc size of the survivors increasec. Continuous removal of 
rats rcsulted in an increase in average weight of the remainder." "As a 
hypothesis for use in precicting the effect of specific manarement practices 
it is suggestec that: To manare population, alter the environment » that 
intraspecific competition trill chanre inversely to the cesirec chanre in 
population."--::, a. Slattery. 


ELEN, JOHN T., JR. Baltimore's community rat control prorram. american 
Journal of Public Health 37(6): 721-727, illus. June 197. 

"Four-fifths of the residential blocks of Baltimcre havc been treatcc one 
or more times in the eirhteen months since the start of the full-flecrec 
program in January, 195. «11 work is cone on an areal unit basis, the 
square city block being the unit employec. .NTU in ground yellow corn is 
usec as the standarc poison bait. Community sanitation ance rat proofing 
are encouracec....." ‘Jell-concuctec block campaigns usually resultec in 85% 
to 95% recuctions. Repeat campaigns once a year will hold a population well 
below its ori;sinal level anc reduce annual Camage by about tio-thircs. 


ELEN, JOHN T., JR. anc STOKES, aLLEN W. Effcctiveness of various 
rocenticices on populations of bromm rats in Baltimore, Larylanc. The 
American Journal of Hygiene 5(2): 254-257, illus. Larch 19,7. 

5 poisons were tested on confinec rats and gave food kills. 3 of then 
were sclectec as reascnably safe for use in resicential communitics anc were 
exposec, to free-living rats. Of these, only :.NTU cave food kills. It 
worked best tith a combination of scveral bait bases. 


ELLEN, JOHN T.;. STOKES, LLEN 17.3; anc DVIS, D.VID E. Lethocs for 
estimating populations of brovm rats in urban habitats. Ecology 30(h): 
430-442, illus. October 19))9. 

Urban rat populations are split into units that coincide with city blocks. 
The only absolute measure of population size is the capture anc removal of 
all the rats in an area. Of incirect ccnsus methocs, ".....the-survey of signs 
is the most convenient snd often the most reliable." "The measurement of 
food consumption at bait stations provec useful as a supplement to sifn 
surveys...." Trapping success was an unmgecliable incex of population sizc. 
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Lil2i.LS—-RODENTS (DO?ESTIC RAT)—Continued 





ELZIONS, C. i723 iORLAN, H. B.; and HILL, E. L. Histoplasmosis in rats 
ac skunks in Georgia. Public Health Reports 64(5): 123-1430, illus. 
November 1], 19,9. 

Histoplasma capsulatum was isolatec from 7 brown rats, l roof rats, anc 
5 spotted skunks in southwestern Gcorgia in 198 anc 1949. These strains 
were pathogenic for mice, "No significant relationship between human enc 
2nimal histoplasmosis has yet been observed." 


~ORLiN, HiRVEY B. Ectoparasites of comestic rats anc mice anc the 
Ciseases they transmit. Pcsts anc their control 16(12): 16-20, illus. 
December 1948. 

The commonest ectoparasites are a rather larre number of specics cf fleas, 
lice, mites, anc ticks. The most important Ciseases are cnccmic typhus and 
placue,. 


STORER, ThaCY I. Control of rats and mice. 37 pages, illus. California 
agricultural Extension Service, Circular 142. «pril 198. 

The author ciscusses Norway, roof, anc black rats, hcuse mice, 1hite- 
footed mice, anc wood rats. They cause extensive damare anc carry plague, 
murine typhus, leptospirosis, food poisoning, rat-bite fever, trichinosis, 
anc rickettsialpox. "The principal means of controlling rats anc mice are 
(1) exclusion, (2) traps, (3) poisoned baits, and (4) poisonous frases or 
custs." “Exclusion is the real solution,....."=L. A. Slattery. 


TRYON, CLARENCE A., JR. The Norvay rat and plarue in Liontana (ibstract),. 
Proceedings of the Lontana Acacemy of Sciences 5 and 6: 7. 196. 

"As yet the ranges of the rat anc the plarue have not cverlapped in 
Lontana but it is now probable that they will in the near future." 


VHITiKER, NORTON G, How we ran Toronto's rodent control program. Pcsts 
ane their control 17(6): 16-20. June 1949. 

This long-term campaign of the citizens Vclunteer Rodent Control 
Committee has been handicappec by leck of proper lcrislation anc by public 
apathy. The Committee ran a rodent control school carly in 199; cot the 
cooperation of pest control operators; anc poisenec with fortified red squill. 


LIALTL.LS—-RODENTS (SQUIRRELS, POCKET GOPHERS, ETC.) 





DURR..NT, STEPHEN D. The pocket cophers (Genus Thomomys) of Utah. 
University of Kansas Publications, imseum cf Natural History 1(1): 1-82, 
illus, «uzust 196. 

4. systematic account of 2 subspecies of bottae and 11 subspecies cf 
talpoices. .« map shows their cistribution. 
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IL.IJ2.LS=-RODENTS (SQUIRRELS, POCKET GOPHERS, ETC. )---Continuedc 





FITCH, HENRY S, anc BENTLEY, J. R. Use of California annual-plant forage 
by range rodents. Ecology 30(3): 306-321, illus. July 199. 

This study was made at the San Joaquin Experimental Range, ladera Co., 
California, between 1935 anc 1947. 3 of k enclosed pens were stockec, 
respectively, with ground squirrels, pocket gophers, anc kanjarco rats. Each 
species was highly cestructive, particularly curing the creen-forage seascn. 
They cestroyec (more by other activities than by feccinc) up to cne-thirc of 
the annual herbare crop; but would cestroy less on free rance where the 
species were ccmpeting with one another anc with livestcck. 


HICKS, ELLIS ... Ecological factors affecting the activity cf the westcrn 
fox squirrel, Sciurus niger rufiventer (Geoffroy). Ecological -‘cnccraphs 
19(4): 287-302, illus. October 

This investication was mace on 250 acres in central Iowa frem 1938 to 
1941 ane from 1946 to 197. The author ceterminec the tines of creatcst 
activity accorcing to time of year and time of cay; anc accorcince to rclative 
humicity, wind, clouciness, rain, anc snow. Fcx squirrels were nost active 
in late fall, on clear, still cays. 


INGLES, LLOYD G.; CLOTHIER, RON..LD; anc CRi-FORD, LOUIS i. “ethocs cf 
estimating pocket cepher populations. The Journsl of Wilclife Vanarcnent 
13(3): 311-312. July 199. 

Early in 1948 the authors studied the pocket gopher population of 2 one- 
acre plots in Fresno Co., California. Strip counting reule not work because 
of the closeness of the runs to each other. A population incex methoc that 
hac. been used successfully with bircs, snowshoe hares, anc Percmyscus Cid 
not cive accurate estimates of the pcpulations. 


JONES, JOHN C. Squirrels can be pests. Pest Control 17(11): 8-2, illus. 
November 1949. 

The authcr reviews the habits of fray, fox, rec and flying squirrels, and 
chipmunks. They are nuisances principally to plant growers and city 
houscholders. Builcinzs can be proofec against them; plants can be protcctod 
by removal of squirrels throucth live trapping or by lai ful shootinc, trapping 
or poisoning. 


OSHORN, BEN and ~LL:iN, PHILIP F. Vegetation of an abanconee prairic-c 
tovm in tall crass preirie. Ecology 30(3): 322-332, illus. July 199. 

« prairie-dog cclony on the Vichita Liountains Wilclife Refuge, Comanche Co., 
Oklahoma which was abendcnee in 1946 shows 7 concentric verctaticn zcnes. 
They range from mat forbs next tc the colony to climax tall crasses at the 
periphery of the arecz. "In the tall prass tyre, prairic-covs arc ‘animal weecs', 
anc, like srasshcppers and jack rabbits, can be excluced or recucec by the 
use of a barbec-wire fence to keep out livestock." 
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ROE, EUGENE I. Effect of rec squirrels on rec pine seed precuctiocn in off 
years. Journal cf Forestry 46(7): 528-529. July 19h8. 

Observaticns in northeastern liinncsota lead the author to ccncluce that 
",....ethe cutting off of ccnelets by rec squirrels alcnr with mature ccnes is 
d likely responsible to a ccnsiccrable ccrree for light crops anc failures." 


SCEEFFER, THEO. H. Ecolcsical comparisons of the plains prairie-ccr and 
the Zuni specics. Transacticns cf the Kansas ..cacemy of Science 49(h): 401- 
06, illus. iarch 1947. 


SCHORGER, ... °.. Squirrels in carly Visecnsin. Transacticns of the 
VWisconsin J.cacemy cf Sciences, rts anc Letters 39: 195-2l:7. 1949. 

Rec squirrels, nov; losing cround in scuthern Visconsin, fcrmerly ranrec 
throughout the state. Their persistence in scutheastcrn \.isconsin is 
apparently cue te remnants’of tamarack swamps. Fox squirrcls are less 
numerous than greys, They were not common in carly ‘‘isconsin. Recorcs cf 
fcx squirrel emigrations are fer. Increase nerthwere of the fray squirrel 
is incucec by arriculture anc the replaccment of conifers by har<wcocs. The 
frequent emifraticns of tremencous numbers of gray squirrels, charactcrized 
by persistence in achering to thcir set courses, have occasionally been 
simmltaneous vith bear anc turkcy cmigrations. Squirrels cf somc emirrations 
have been heavily infested with werble fly larvae or mance mites. It is 
belicvec that populations and movements are fovernec by the fooc supply. an 
appencix lists \.isconsin cmigraticns anc cives a chronology cf fooc ccnditicns. 
There is a bibliozraphy cf 206-titles.—Frec H. tiapner. 


— LIONIC... Grey squirrels in Britain. The Ncw Naturalist 1: 2-46. 
1948. 


VILL.-R., BERIL.RDO anc H.LL, E. RiYiOND. Subspeciation in pocket cophers 
of Kansas. University of Kansas Publications, luseum of Natural History 
1(11): 217-236, illus. Novomber 1947. 
| 5 subspecies of Geomys bursarius are Ciscussed. They cccur in ell but the 
€ southcast corner of the Statc. 
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DO:ESTIC Ri.T), vorlan; Stcrer) 


"8 BODENHEILER, F. S. FProblems of vole pcpulaticns in the iiidcle East: repert 
on the population cynamics of the Levant vole (iicrotus cuentheri D. ct 4..). 
=m 77 paces, illus. The Research Council cf Israel, Jerusalem. 199. 

me 5 shillings through Interscience Publishers, Inc., New Ycrk 3, N. Y. 

This species is respcensible fcr the major vole outbreaks in the Uicdle East. 
The authcr has been cccupied trith research on vole contre] almcst every year 
since 1922. He rrites in cetail cf vole biology, cnemics, physiclcry, 
pepulaticns anc their fluctuaticns, damare, anc control. 
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LYIIZ.LS--RODENTS (iICE, ETC.)—-Ccntinuedc 





HOwuuRD, VaLTER E. Dispersal, amcunt of inbreecinz, anc lonrevity in a 
local population of prairie ccer mice cn the George Reserve, scuthern 
‘ichifan. 50 pares, illus. Contributions from the Laboratcry cf Vertebrate 
Biclocy No. 43. april 1949. 50¢ from University of itichican Press. 


IVES, HiRLE?7 B. House mice and their control. Fests anc their control 
16(10): 11-18, 54, illus. October 1948. 

This article cescribes mouse habits, camace, mcuse procfing, rcisons, 
anc repellents. 


SCH. ‘IDT-NIELSEN, BODIL anc KNUT. The water eccnony cf ccscrt nemnals. 
The Scientific licnthly 69(3): 180-185, illus. Septenbcr 19)9. 

Kangaroo rats anc pecket micc thrive without water for scvcral wecks 
uncer experinental ccnciticns. They spenc no water for heat rcculation; 
they excrcte highly concentratec urinc; and they evaporate water fron the 
lungs at a lover rate than white rats. 





BRO-i!, H. LEO. Coaction of jack rabbit, cottontail, anc vce;ctation in a 
mixec prairic. Transacti-ns of the Kansas Jicacemy of Science 50(1): 26-hh, 
illus. June 197. 

This stucy was mace in the carly 1940's cn a 550-acre tract near Hays, 
Kansas. Jack rabbits were most abuncant on crazec arcas; cottontails in a 
mixture of taller crasscs, weocs, anc shrubs. Jack rabbits anc cottcntails 
cach ate more than 30 species cf plents. Uany scecs in fecal pellcts were 
viable. The authors belicve that rabbits help in cstablishing prairie plants 
in avanconec cultivatec fieclcs anc cenucec rence lanc. 


DUSI, JULL.N L. iethocs for the cetermination of food habits by plant 
microtcchniques anc histclogy anc their application tc cottentail rabbit food 
habits. The Journal of \/ilclife Management 13(3): 295-298, illus. July 19h9. 

The author ccscribes in cctail a methoc fcr makine mcunts of plant 
epiccrmis from which photomicrorpraphs were mace. He also cescribes the 
procccure for sampling crcpnings anc icentifying the components cf pellets 
by ecmparison with the phctomicrorraphs. 


VORG..N, B.NNER BILL. Tularemia in \/isconsin. Transactions of the 
\isconsin .cacery of Scicnces, arts anc Letters 39: 1-19. 19h9. 

",. total of 459 human cascs of tularemia have been reecrcedc from 61 ccunties 
in \isccnsin over a 19-year perioc (1928-196). «ppreximately 67 per cent 
of the cases were ceriveec from circct ccntact with rabbits. The nertality 
rate was .1 per cent. O2 the fcur clinical types of tularemia, Ly 
patients hac the ulccroglancuiar type (22.4 per cent), 136 paticnts hac the 
Clancuicr type (30.4 per cent), 88 patients contractec the typhcical type 
(19.6 per cent) and only 6 cases (1.2 per cent) had the oculerlencular 
tularemia. Due to inccmplete rccorcs, 11) cascs (22.4 per cent) icre listed 
as unclassificc. Over one half cf the cases cccurrec in ten counties: 
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Vi.M ALS--RABBITS=-—Continucc 





itilvwaukee (41), Rock (36), Douglas (36), Dane (29), Green (25), Lafayctte 
(16), warathon (14), ashlanc (14), Docre (12) anc Grant (12). Tularcnia 
is someishat seascnal with November the high month, vhich ccincices with the 
hunting seascn, The hich ycar was 1939 with 5h ceses."=-i., .., Slattery. 


OLSEN, O. ILFORD. \ild rabbits as reserveir hosts cf the commen livcr 
fluke, Fasciola henatica, in scuthern Texas. The Jcurnal of Parasitolcecy 
34(2); Ti9-123. “Fprit 1618. 

Flukes were founc in 99 of a total of 309 jack rabbits ccllectec in Refurio 
County threughout the vear. They were less common in cottontails. Rabbits, 
thus, ccmlicate the contrcl cf liver flukes in cattle anc sheep. 


S\EETIi.N, HARVEY L. Further stucies of the winter feeding habits of 
cottontail rabbits. Ecology 30(3): 371-376. July 199. 

"4A summary of the data from 1942 to 1948 incicates that 6 species in 
22 families are sufficicntly susceptible to winter feeding by cottontail 
rabbits as to be extensively injurec, at least uncer certain concitions....." 
"4.0230 species in 9 of these families seemed to be relatively free cf 
winter attack by the rabbits." 


ilu 2.nLS<--INSECT@-E..TERS 





JONES, JOHN C. How to control bats. Pests anc their control 16(12): 
7-8, illus. December 198. 


JONES, JOHN C. lole control in eastern Unitec States. Pests anc their 
control 16(10): 23-28, illus. October 1948. 

Tra ping is the most vencrally satisfactory methoc of control. The 
author cescribes this anc other methocs. 


RYBERG, OLOF. Stucies on bats and bat parasites. 330 pares, illus. Univ. 
Lund and Zocl. Lab. arpr., Dairy, cnc Hort. Inst. of alnarp. Stockhcoln, 
Swecen. cate? (copiec from Scicnce for «pril 22, 1949, page 13). 

4& review by Neal A. l.eber says that this book is larscly on the natural 
histcry of Scandinavian bats, but thet its infcrmation is cqually relcvant to 
the stucy of North american bats. i.orlc-wice Ccistribution is shorn by maps. 
i, hl-pege bibliography ccals vith vorle literature. 


SCHEFFER, THEO. H. Ecolcsiical comparisons of three ¢cnera cf mcles. 
Transactions of the Kansas Acacemy of Science 52(1): 30-37, illus. arch 19h9. 

The author craws on Enjlish literature anc his cwm field stucics for 
compariscns cf the British Talpa, the eastern American Scalcpus, <nc the 
vestern american Scapanus. 
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COLi.N, J. S. The Newfounclanc seal fishery énc the seconde worlc var. 
The Journal of animal Ecology 18(1): 0-6, illus. lay 1949. 

Wofounclenis' fleet of sealing steamers wes virtually finishec by the 
secene Worle Ver, anc in 1943, for the first time in 150 years or so, there 
wes no seu_ hunt. Since then a successful new start has bcen mace tith 
smaller notor-vessels, In years the fishery has been built up almost to 
what it was betveen the wars, and the very hich catches per man show that 
there are plenty of seals." "The scals co not scem to be in any canrecr of 
overtishing, at any rate curing the next cecace." «a map of Newfcuncland and 
its environs shots the usual breeding areas of harp anc hooc seals. 


DAY, «.LBERT <2. Ol¢c man of the Pribilofs. The Scientific Ucnthly 68(5): 
329-337, illus. Lay 19h9. 

4n account of the biolorfy, protection, anc use of the Pribilof Islands 
fur seals. 


SCHEFFER, VICTOR B. anc ..SHPROOK, FRiNK G. Conserving the ilaska fur 
seals. Transacticns of the Fourteenth North American \.ilclife Conference. Parfes 
40-450, illus. 1949. 
The Feceral government conserves the Pribilof Island seals by restricting 
the total number cf seals killed, ccnfining the kill to males of a single 
are, carrying, out the kill in a selcctcd season of the year, anc utilizing 
waste products. lRescarch and careful manarement have mace sealing an 
incustry representing a capital investment of 100 million collars,.--ti, a, Slétery. 


BIRDS (GENERAL)--BEH..VIOR 





ROBBINS, CH:NDLER S. \eather and bird migration. The VWooc Thrush h(h): 
130-14, illus. “arch-april 199. 

The author ciscusses the effccts on bird migration of weather-- 
particularly temperature, barometric pressure, anc wind cirection. He also 
Cescribes the way in which ciffercnt groups of bircs react to weather 
concitions. iany exemples make the article of intcrest to birce tatchers cf 
a wice area in the East, as well as to these of the Washington, D. C. recion. 


BIRDS (GENERAL)--COLz'UNITIES & HBITi.TS 
(See BINDS--Cius' ES & RU LS, Walkinshaw) 





BINDS (GENERiL)--DISE..SES 





READ. CLARK F. Stucies on North imcrican helminths of the g¢cenus 
Capillaria Zeder, 1800 (Nematcca): III, Capillarics from the lowcr 
cigestive tract cf Nerth ..merican bircs. The Journal of Parasitolory 
35(3): 2h0-2h9, illus. June 199. 

Lith keys. 
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BIRDS (GENEIR.L)--DISE:.SES--Continued 





‘ORTH, C. BROOKE. Bircs anc human cisease. The \.ilson Bulletin 61(3): 
103-186. September 199. 

There are but few cases in which bircs are carriers of Cisease or in which 
they form the intermeciate host for human parasites. The most serious 
ciscase carried by bircs is probably encephalitis. Various fcrms of this 
Cisease which is transmitted chiefly by mosquitoes affect both man anc tircs 
anc, therefore, mirht be carriec from one place to another by birds. 
Ornithosis, a virus pneumonia, is. founc in city pigeons and also in mombcrs 
of the parrot tribe which may transmit it to humans. The author mentions an 
interesting possibility of local control of the spread of the serious human 
Cisease schistosomiasis in the Nile Valley by ibises, which eat the 
intermeciate host snails.-=John i... Aldrich. 


BIRDS (GENER‘L)—FiUNAS & i\NUALS 





ARVEY, if. DALE. A check-list of the birds of Idaho. University of 
Kansas Publications, liuseum of Natural History 1(10): 193-216. November 197. 
The author fives cistribution anc abuncance for 292 kinds of bircs. The 
data are based on his field work from 1938 to 19k) and on about 80 published 
reports. 


fes 


BUECHNER, HELLUT K. Bircs of Kerr County, Texas. Transactions of the 
Kansas Academy of Science 49(3): 356-364, illus. December 1916. 
tery. Residential status lists of 248 specics indicate their relative abundance. 
Brief discussions cover environment anc ccofraphical cistribution. 


CH.c"BERL.IN, GLEN D. The birds of iroostook County. Bulletin of the 
Laine <ucubon Society 5(3): 43-58. July 19h9. 

The records for this annotatec list of 182 specics were fatherec through 
the years since 1925. 


EXERSON, GUY. .. foot-note tc Ricrway. «audcubon larazine 51(2): 72-80, 
illus. larch-april 19h9. 

The author compares the list of birds observed by Robert Ricgvay in Farley's 
Fark, Summit Co., Utah in 1669 tith observations in recent years. Charles vi. 
Lockerbie anc the author have in several years! exploration seen 21 specics 
that were not reported by Ridcrvey, but have failec to find 28 species that 
Ricpyway saw. Chances in veretation anc in other environncntal ccnciticns 
aeccunt fcr some of the cifferences, but not all of then. 


GiBRIELSON, IRA N. Birc notes from Nevaca. The Concor 51(h): 179-187. 
July-aurust 199. 

Records of locality or seasonal occurrence of approximately 10 species 
that ee thc records in J, I‘. Linscale's "Bir’s cf Nevaca", published 
in 1936. 
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BIRDS (GENERAL)—-FAUNAS & UANUALS——Continued 





HELUUYR, CHARLES E. and CONOVER, BO/RDiAN. Catalogue of birds of the 
Americas and the adjacent islancs in Field imsecum of Natural History. Part I, 
Number . Cathartidae--iccipitridae—Pancionidae—Falconicae, Field luseun 
of Natural History, Zoolorical Series 13 (pt. 1, no. 4): 1-358. «aucust 19, 19h9. 

This volume completes the "Catalogue of Bircs of the Americas." 


HOUSTON, C. STU:RT. The birds of the Yorkton District, Saskatchewan. 
The Canadian Field-Naturalist 63(6): 215-21, illus. November-Decembcr 19h9. 
The area reported upon extends in every 2irection to about 0 miles from 
Yorkton. It lies in the aspen-prairie belt and is now larrely farmlanc, 
except for many lakes and sloughs. The annotated list of 231 species is 
basec on the observations of several active bird students. 


KULILIEN, L. and HOLLISTER,N. The birds of Wisconsin. Revised by 
A. \i. SCHORGER. The Passenger Pigeon 10: 11-2), 59-68, 107-113, 142-148. 
1948 ane 11: 36-0, 74-79, 11y-12h. 199. 

Diving birds through birds of prey (original A. 0. U. chcck-list order), 


IO.EIRY, GEORGE H., JR. Adciticns to the list of the Lirds of Louisiana. 
University of Kansas Publications, Luseum of Natural History 1(9): 177-192. 
November 19,7. 


PALLER, RaLPH S. Uaine birds, 656 pages, illus. Bulletin of the Liuscum 
of Comparative ZoBlogy at Harvard Collere 102. July 1949. $5.00. 

This beck is based largely on data fathered by Arthur Herbert Norton fren 
189 to 1942. It is intended to be an historical review. The author 
cescribes in cetail the scavward area, the lanc area, anc the plan cf the work 
(including cefinitions of terms). The many well lnorm species are cescribed 
under the following heacings: spring, fall, flirht years or incursions, 
breeding or summer, winter, ecolory, anc remarks. Other species are 
Cescribec in less detail. There is a bibliorraphy of more than 50 pares. 


ViN ARNSD.ALL, C. i. A list of the breeding bircs cf ‘ercer County, Kentucky. 
The Kentucky Varbler 25(2): 21-29. Lay 199. 

The author cescribes the country and summarizes his observations from 
1939 to 1948 on ahout 80 species. 


\.OODBURY, «NGUS M. and RUSSELL, HENRY NORRIS, JR. Bircs of the Navajo 
Country. Bulletin of the University of Utah, Biolorical Series 9(1): 

1-160, illus, Larch 1945. 

A dcetailec account of the birds of southeastern Utah and northeastern 
f4rizona, based larrely on field work cone curing the summers of 1933 to 1938. 
There is a cescription of habitats, notes on observations anc cistribution for 
each species, anc a bibliography of about 50 titles. 
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BIRDS (GENER..L)--LIORFHOLOGY & FHYSIOLOGY 





ROLUNOFF, ALEXIS & and ROMANOFF, ANaSTaSIa J. The avian ege. 918 paces, 
illus. John \iley and Sons, New York. 1949. $1.00 (Copied from Science 
for april 22, 199, pace 1h). 

4. review by lialcolm H. Soule emphasizes the encyclopecic nature of this 
book. It has a bibliography of more than 2500 titles. 


BIRDS (GENER..L)--2ESE..RCH 





BLiKE, ELET Ii. Preserving bircs for study. 38 pares, illus. Ficlciana: 
Technique, No. 7. July 199. 


BIRDS——....TERFO.-L 





ALDRICH, JOHN 1), anc others. liigration of some North ijmerican weterfcrl: 

a progress report on an analysis of bancing records. 8 pages, illus. 
U.S.D.I., Fish anc Wildlife Service, Special Scientific Report (\.ilclife) 
No. 1. august 199. 

"The information is presented in chapters by species..... " [Canaca foose 
anc 15 cucks]. "The cata are shorm chiefly by maps, incicating actual places 
of bancing and.recovery, so that they may be of maxinum use to investifators 
who rrish to draw their owm ccnclusions concerning the movements of waterfowl." 
Data from the southward migrations--and particularly those from birds banded 
anc recapturec curing the same mifration period--are emphasized. 


BOVEY, Li.RTIN. The saga of the waterfowl. 11 pages, illus. The \.ilclife 
Lianacement Institute, Wasincton, D. C. 1949. $5.00. 

4. Vivic account cf the cccline of waterfowl in North :merica. It is told 
almost wholly by beautiful photorraphs, most of them taken by the author. 


CONNETT, EUGENE V. Wilcfowling in the liississippi flyway. 387 pares, 
illus. D. Van Nostrand Co., New York. 19h9.. $12.00. 

"This volume is in many ways a guidebook which pictures the past, instructs 
on the present anc points the path to the future." "The crying need tocay 
is for more and more accurate knowledge on every angle of the wilcfovl 
problen." iiost of the book's chapters are concerned with concitions in cach 
of the provinces and states of the flywey. They were written by 20 diffcrent 
nen. 


COTT...:, CL.RENCE. Limiting factors of present vaterfowl knovilecje. 

a. ans of the Fourtcenth North american |\.ilclife Conference. Fares h2- 
57. 19h9. 

Pressing necds are: "(1) To coordinate closely and integrate the efforts 
now being mace by the Federal Governments of the Unitec States and Canada and 
the states and provinces, and the several private arencies vitally intcrestec 
in this important subject; anc (2) to recornize that rhat the public cets out 
of this will be rcughly in proportion to the support, efforts, and funcs for 
personnel and equipment that are put into this prorran." ‘lore information is 
needec on breecing anc wintering ¢rouncs, habitat requirements, life histcries, 
anc production.-=-i:. A. Slattery. 
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BINDS-—"... TERFO! :L--Continued 





DAY, «LBERT 1!. North American waterfowl. 329 pages, illus. Stac!pole anc 
Heck, Inc., Harrisburg. 1949. $.75. 

Since the early deys, expanding asriculture has destrcyed much waterfowl 
habitat; anc increasing human population has taken cfreater and freater toll 
of the birds. The author describes these changes anc their culmination in 
Feceral protective laws, refures, anc research; in increasing activitics 
amon’ the States and in Canada and ilexico; anc in the work of privatc 
orranizations. The book is entertaining and informative because it talks in 
cetail of people, places, and bircs. 


ELDER, VWILLLUI H. anc ELDEt, NIN. L. Role of the family in the formaticn 
of goose flocks. The i,ilson Bulletin 61(3): 133-10, illus. September 194). 
Evicence is presented that a small goose flock is usually a family anc 

that larger flocks are frequently multiples of familics rather than mere 
aggregations of individuals. On this basis it is thought that counts of 
several hundred small flocks arriving in fall migration might be a food 
incex to the success of that year's hatch. It is shown that Canada feese 
have a relatively constant reproduction from year to year while blue reese 
produce few cr no young in some years. It vas thought probable that a 
comparison of small flock sizes before and after the hunting season might 
five a measure of shooting pressure sustained by a particular populaticn. 
--John Vi. Aldrich. 


ENGELING, GUS A. The mottled duck--a determined nester. Texas Game and 
Fish 7(8): 6-7,19, illus. July 1949. 

Along the Texas coast mottled cucks contend with overprazing, a concentration 
of predators, and bad weather. 


ERICKSON, RAY CH:iRLES. Life history anc ecolory of the canvas—back, 

Nyroca valisineria (\ilson), in southeastern Orecon. Iowa State Collere 
Journal cf Scicnce 23(1): 30-32. October 19))8. 

The auther mace this stucy in 192, 1946, and 1947, mainly on the Lielheur 
National Wilclife Refupc, Harney Co., Orecon. 15,000 or mere canvas-becks 
passed through the Refuge curing cach of these springs anc at least 1.5% 
remainec through each breecing season. In 7 observed canvas-back nests thcre 
were abcut the seme numbcr of redheac eps as canvas-beck erfrs. Hovever, the 
hatch of recheacs wes much belor that of canvas-backs. "Crcyping:, haying, 
grazing, water level manipulation, and muskrat managenent were useful tools in 
improving habitat for waterfowl utilizaticn. Stabilizec water levels curing 
the nesting season were vital to suitable nesting habitat ance incrceasec 
nesting success..... sd 





GRISCO?:, LUDLOY’. an ornitholorist looks at the atlantic flyway. Trzensactions 
of the Fcurteenth North american Wildlife Ccnfcrence. Fares 75-86. 19h9. 

Concitions are very complex. To maintain the supply of waterfowl is a 
eifficult anc expensive feat--it involves the cooreration of man anc the 
preservation cf marshlanc. 
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BIRDS--VATERFO:.L--Continued 








HANSON, HiROLD C.; ROGERS, URRY; and ROGERS, EDU..RD S. Taterfowl of the 
forested portions of the Canacian Pre-Cambrian shield and the palacozoic 
basin. The Canadian Field-Naturalist 63(5): 183-20), illus. Septerber- 
October 19,9. 

The authors investigated the area arounc, and inland from, the scuth end 
of Janes Bay in 1946, 1947, and 1948. The only commonly breeding waterfor1 
avay from the coast were black cucks, American folden-eyes, hooded merfansers, 
american merfansers, and Canada geese. 


HERVEY, R.LPH J. Studies on the toxicity of algae for animals. [Iroceccings 
of the Utah Academy of Sciences, arts and letters 2h: 9-50. 1317. {3.00 
a volume, 

Investigations at the Bear River Ligratory Bird Refuge in northern Utah 
have indicated that there may be a relationship between cuck sickness and 
algae: (1) the algae may serve as a source of media for frowth of Clostricium 
botulinum, the causative agent of botulism; (2) certain algae may be toxic 
in themselves. 28 species of algae were testec for toxicity. Blue-green 
algae and cinoflasellates, as froups, appeared to be most toxic.—t.A. Slattery. 


HOPKINS, R. C. The fate of mallards banded at Horicon. Tlisconsin 
Conservation Bulletin 1(10): 10-12, illus. October 199. 
"Of the ducks reported shot, more than half were taken in Visconsin....." 


HORN, EVERETT E. VWaterfowl damare to apricultural crops and its control. 
Transactions of the Fourteenth North jmerican Wildlife Conference. 

Pages 577-586. 199. 

In the Pacific Coast states much natural waterforl habitat has been 
destroyec by drainage and cultivation and as a result they have turnec to 
farm crops for food. In California, vidgeon feec on vecetable crops, alfalfa, 
pasture grasses, and fall-plantcd barley; pinteils anc mallercs on ricc, 
barley, and other grains; and geese on growing grain anc pasture lanes, 
Special hunting seasons anc herding waterfowl avey from crcps relicves the 
situation a little. ".....establishment of managercnt areas plantec to an 
acequate crop of hich preference, anc floocec at = time damare is occurring 
to commercial crops, has afforced satisfactcry protecticn to crops, when the 
ercvwers practicec systematic hercing or frightening of the birds from the 
croplancs ."=-!:, A. Slattery. 


JEVETT, STANLEY G. The nesting population of the Canada goose in the 
Tacific Northwest. Transactions of the Fourteenth North .merican \-ildlife 
Conference. Fares 87-9), illus. 199. 

There are estimated to be approximately 8600 pairs of nesting geese in 
California, Oreron, and VWashington at the present time.--l!. A. Slattery. 
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KINGHORN, ROBERT G. Determinaticn of winter waterfowl population trends 
in Coloraco by aerial survey. Transactions of the Fourteenth North imerican 
Wildlife Conference. Pages 68-7, illus. 19h9. 

The visibility and slov-flight characteristics of either the 120 or the 
140 model of the Cessna side-by-side airplane make it useful for cuck counts. 
15 flying hceurs per month is required to cover the winter waterfowl concentration 
areas in Colorado. The same pilot and observer are used to minimize human 
crror. The flights are made at the same time of month over a predetermined 
reute. 4. K-20 acrial camera is used to check the accuracy of the counts. The 
survey coes not five the total waterfowl population; but it sives the monthly 
trenc, anc it incicates periods of peak concentration, time of migrations, 
anc the apparent effect of hunting pressure on the Canada goose.--li, A. Slattery. 


L.HAFFEY, JUANITA. Tishomingo National Wildlife Refuge. Oklahoma Game and 
Fish News 5(2): 3-6, illus. February 19h9. 

This 13,50-acre waterfovl refuge is on the reservoir impounded by 
Denison Dam on Red River. lor than 60,000 cucks have used the refuge at one 
time. Cultivated crops provide a large part of the food. One of the 
handicaps to the refuge is the creat fluctuation in levels of the rescrvoir. 


LENDALL, HOuRD L. $‘Breeding ground improvements for waterfowl in laine. 
Transactions of the Fourtcenth North american \ilclife Conference. 

Paces 58-64. 1949. 

The Laine Cooperative \ileclife Research Unit has carricd on waterfowl 
life history and managenent studies since 1938, principally on the black cuck 
and the ring-necked cuck. The Cuck population is sparse and there is low 
procuctivity. acverse water conditions account for most of the trcuble. 
Extremes in water levels cestrcy nests directly anc favor cestruction of 
nests by precators. larshes on the Looschorn National Wilclife Refuge in 
eastern lzinc were improvec for cucks by stabilizing the water level and 
planting food.--!:. 4. Slattery. 


LUNRO, J. .i. Stucics of waterfowl in British Columbia. Baldpatc. 
Canadian Journal of Research D, 27(5): 269-307, illus. October 199. 

«. large popu’.ation winters alcng the coast and a small one in the 
interior. Nesting is all in the intcricr and is especially heavy in the 
Caritoo Farklands and the Lakes District near Vanderhoof. Under certain 
concitions baldpates destroy cultivated forare plants, but their value to 
sport <nd as fooc more than compensates for this loss. 


DUNRO, J. A. Stucies of waterfowl in British Columbia. Grcen-winred tcal. 
Canacian Journal of Research D, 27(3): 149-178, illus. June 199. 

4 small nesting population of freen-winged teal is widely, cistributec in 
the intcrior; a rather larre number winter on the ccastal plain; and 
many step in sprinr and fall. The species has no habits that are cetrimental 
to human interests. 
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BIDS--\.ATERFO..L--Continued 





TUSGROVE, J:.CK 17. ana LUSGROVE, 1u.RY R. Waterfowl in Iowa. Second edition. 
132 pages, illus. State Conservation Commission, Des iioines, Iowa. 197. 
W100. 

In this edition the authors have added chapters on "Banded Waterfowl" and 
"The Goose Flight of Western Iowa." See page 43 of \ilelife Review No. 38 
for an abstract of the first ecition of this useful, attractive book. 


NORI:.N, MICHAEL. The good old days of waterfovling. Outdoor Life 103(l). 
36-39, 83-85, illus. April 1949. 

« history of waterfowl cunning methods from colonial cays to 1935. "Sink 
toxes, live cecoys, bushvhack rigs, cogs tolling on the bceach--maybe we'd 
still be cunning for cucks and geese with some of these colorful]. aids, if 
market hunters hacn't cone anc spoiled it all." 


SHEPF..RD, R. V7. The American brant on the lower Great Lakes. The 
Canadian Field-Naturalist 63(3): 99-100. May-June 19h9. 

".....brant cecurrenccs on the Lower Great Lakes during the past ten to 
fifteen years have been very much more numerous than in all of the prececing 
sixty-five or seventy years coverec in this acccunt." In the spring of 19)6 
a flock of about 30 destroyed 6 acres of a total 13 acres of carrots on the 
south shore of Lake Ontario. 


SHORTT, ... H. and C.RT RIGHT, B. i>. Know your cucks anc ceese. Sports 
Afiele Fublishing Co., ‘tinncapolis. 1948. $5.00. (copied frcem The i/ilson 
Bulletin for September 1949, pare 192). 

4. review by David E. Davis says, in part: "This book, a superb cxample of 
a combination of art and scicnce, presents excellent portraits of 36 ducks and 
geese with concise, modern ccscriptions. For each species there is a 10 x 12 
inch colored plate of 1 or more incivicuals in flirht and, printed on ;lassine 
paper, there is a small black anc white sketch of male and female on the rater, 
a map of the wintcring and breecing Cistributicn and a ciscussion of 
cistribution, migraticn, food, weights, courtship, anc nesting as well as 
references anc a cescription of various plumares." 


SO-LS, LYLE K. A prelimimry report on renesting in waterfowl. 
Transections of the Fourteenth North imerican ‘ilclife Conference. Fares 260- 
275, illus. 199. 
In 1947 anc 1948 the author mace a stucy of cuck rencsting at Delta, 
anitob2. ‘Hens were captured on the nests, bancec, feather-narkec, their 
nests rcbbec, and hens relecsec. «after this operation the arca was vatchec 
for renesting cucks." Of 66 marked hens, 13 rencstec on the stucy arec. It 
is likely that many more renestec. Renests could not safely bc tole fren 
first nests.— i. 4. Slattery. 


STOLLBENG, BRUCE [. Competition of .imerican coots anc shoal-vater cucks 
for focd. The Journal of Wildlife Uanagement 13(4): 423-42h. October 19h9. 
4. comparison of the contents of 32 coot stomachs anc the contcnts of 31 

shcal-watcr cuck stomachs collected curins the seme perioc fren the sare 


Wisconsin locality (Horicon) showee no important competition. 90% of the 


voiume of coot fooc wes cuckiveecs. 
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BIRDS=—.....TERFO..L--Continued 





VaN DEN aKKER, JOHN B. and TILDN, V.NEZ T. Twenty years of bird bancing 
at Bear River ligratory Bird Refuge, Utah. The Journal of Wilclife Lianaj;enment 
13(4): 359-376, illus. October 19h9. 

About 35,000 incivicuals of hO species of water birds were banded betreen 
1929 and 1948. There have been returns on nearly 3,000. Except for Canaca 
ceese anc recheads, the majcrity of the bircs had been afflictec tith, and 
apparently recoveree from, botulism. [Tercentares of returns indicated gooc 
actual recovery. Lost of the returns were from states anc countrics in the 
Central anc Pacific Flyvays. 


YOCO::, CH.RLES F, i. study of scx ratios of mallarcs in the state of 
Washington. The Condor 51(5): 222-227, illus. September-Octcber 199. 

Sex ratios were obtained on 8805 mallards in 3 arbitrarily civiced 
sections of Washington. They averaged 138 males to 100 females west of the 
Cascades; 13 males to 100 females in the central scction; and 146 males to 
100 females in the castern section, Ratios in the fall of 197 from hunters! 
reports from eastern ‘Ashirgton (176 males to 100 females) do not coincide with 
data obtained curing the same period by counting sexes in the field (118:100), 
and indicate a certain amount of selective shooting by hunters.—John VW, Alcrich. 


BIRDS--FISH-Ei. TERS 





GALLET, ETIENNE. Die Flaminros cer Camarzue. 127 pares, illus. \.crner 
2 tag ag Co., Thun, Switzerland. (Copied from Nature for July 9, 19h9, 
page 4S). 

A review by Seton Gordon says that "This book is remarkable for the 
excellence anc variety of its rhotorraphs, anc for the artistry anc vivicness 
of the writing." It cescribes this Rhone delta country anc the life cnc 
behavior of its flaminrocs. 


KING, FIu.NK H. The american efret in Visconsin. The Fassenrer Figecn 
11(1): 3-17, illus. January 199. 

A. detailed study of range, abuncance, mipration, anc nesting; with notcs 
on occurrence in neirhboring states. 


YORK, G. T. Grasshopper populaticn recucec by culls. Journal of 
Economic Entomology 42(5): 837-838. October 19h9. 

California fulls cccurring in flocks varying from one to five thousand 
near Cut Bank, ‘iontana and feeding extcnsivcly upon Uelanoplus bivittatus 
reducec the population of this destructive prasshopper 80% in 5 cays. The 
fielc where this activity occurrec ccnsisted of alternate strips of 
berley and fallow pround anc was situated near a temporary ponc. The gulls 
fed chiefly upon the slow-moving anc larger females, anc rcestrictec their 
feecinr to the fallor; areas where the population was recucec from 5 ¢rasshorpers 
rer square yarc tc 1 per square yard. This same fcecing effected a recuction 
from 25 to 5 per square yard in the rows cf crain.--R. T. Mitchell. 
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BINDS--Ciu.NES & RAILS 





KOZICKY, ED...nD L. and SCH.IDT, FRANCIS V. Nesting habits of the clapper 
rail in New Jersey. The auk 66(4): 355-364. Octcber 199. 

The clapper rail is a common breeccing birc in the salt marshes of 
New Jersey. It is mostly migratory, but there are several micwinter recores. 
In 1948, the authors found 56 nests containing eggs on 6 sites totaling 30 
acres in Cape May County. The mean number of ergs per nest vas about 10, with 
a range of 4 to 1k. The height of the hatching period was between June 16 
anc 21. The greevcst cause of nesting loss is thought to be hich tices in 
conjunction with northeast storms. The majority of the nests were in saltmarsh 
crass type more than 2 feet tall. "It became apparent curing the course of 
the investiration that an annual nest count hac possibilities of furnishing 
an incex te population trends. The nests were easily located, anc two men 
coulc cover a census area of 75 to 100 acres in a day."--John V7. alerich. 


TA.LKINSH.T, LivRENCE H. © Exploring Chippewa County, Lichigan smchill crane 
marshes. The Jack-pine Warbler 25(): 130-139, illus. October 19h7. 

Experiences between 190 and 1943, including cbservations on vegetation 
anc associatec bircs. 


BIRDS--UFLiND Git’E (GENER.L) 





LIGON, J. STOKLEY. Uplanc game bird development project. New Mexico 
27(5): 26-27, illus. Way 199. 

The value of this project, near Dexter, cepencs on planned intensive 
Cevelopment of habitat. Fencing of a 5l-acre tract vas berun in Lay 1948. 
This tas followee by the feneinc cf k acres within it anc by other 
construction. Ferennials for food anc cover are being planted this year. 
400 pheasants vere placed in the kh-acre enclosure in July and aurust 19,8. 
In .ugust, 50 Gambel quail and 50 bobwhites were placed in a retaining pen 
outsice the 5l-acre tract. 


BIRDS—-UFLi.ND Giz (BOB.HITE & Ci.LIFORNIA QUAIL) 





BuERG, W. J. and \sRREN, LLOYD 0. The bobwhite quail in .irkansas. 6 pares 
illus. arkansas icgricultural Experiment Station Bulletin 488. June 19h9. 

This bulletin ciscusses life history, habits, and ccolocy; habitat stucies 
in northvest arkansas, begun in 1937; anc. topographic and farming concitions 
relative to quail. Bobwhitcs ere common throughout the State and could be 
mace to thrive in every county. Stock poncs are very attractive to quail 
when they are providec with brush fcr ccver and lespeceza for fooc. Fruit- 
beczring shrubs in fcnccrows and lespedeza or corn fields will keep quail on 
the farm. Important factors in the cecline cf quail are over;jrazing, 
farming large fielcs, elimination of brushy borders, turning fielcs anc fielc 
borccrs, too many hunters, anc stray cats, houncs anc foxes. "Land areas 
taken cut of cultivation soon crov;-up in unsatisfactory cover; fail to provide 
adecuate fooc; anc are then practically desertec by quail." 
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BINDS (GEMEU.L)--(BOB\.HITE & CaLIFORNL. QUsIL)-~-Continued 





BRENT, HOLER I. The bobwhite quail; its population censity in relation 
to food anc vegetative cover; also its manarement; in Warren County, Iora. 
laster's thesis, Louisiana State University, 1948 (copied from an anonymous 
abstract in Journal of Forestry for april 199, page 295). 

".....the most practical quail manafement is accomplishec threurh food 
lanc use." This study ccscribes practices being acapted by farmers in 
_.arren County. 


D:.VISON, VERNE E. Bobvhites on the rise. 150 paccs, illus. Charlcs 
Scribner's Sons, New York. 1949. %3.75. 

The author tells lancowmers how to procuce this most popular of fame birds. 
Food and cover are bobwhites' rreatest needs. Their procuction involves 
management of wilclife lanc, wooclanc, ercplanc, pastures, anc icle lane. The 
work of incividual lancovmers can be supplementec by that of scil conservation 
Cistricts, state game cepartments, anc clubs. Overshooting rust be avoicecd. 
"“\dequate fooc and cover must be from at each location on a farm where a 
covey is wanted. One good rinter fooc, plus frass anc shrubby cover, will 
support the bircs." 


GOODI:U:, FHIL. Status of bobvhite quail in the Unitec States. 
bya = of the Fourteenth North jmerican Wildlife Conference. Pages 359- 
369. 199. 

Results from questionnaires scnt out to 39 states shcwec a cecrcase in 
bobwhites curing the period 1939-1948. Increasec fun pressure is the cause 
of some of the decline; but nearly all of the major quail hunting states 
attribute the recucticn to changes in land use, such as clean farming, more 
livesteck, anc exclusicn of fire. Habitat improvement seems to be the only 
practical methoc of increasing the pcpulation.--i., 4, Slattery. 


HER 4.3), C.uLTON 11. and BISCHOFF, .«JiTHUR I. The curation of Haemoprotcus 
infecticn in California quail. Californie Fish anc Game 35(): 293-299, 
illus. October 1949. 

Once infectec with Haemcproteus lophortyx, 16 California quail remained 
infectec throughout their lives (up to 4 years 8 months). 


Di -Bi.CH, CHARLES 4, anc LEEDY, DiJIEL L. Freventicn cf crop camarce by 
pheczsants. Transactions cf the Fourteenth North imerican Wildlife Confcrence. 
Farus 592-603. lJerch 199. 

Results of a questionnaire shcwed that pheasant damace to corn ras 
ecnsideree. a problem in but 7 cf 19 states reporting. Reccrmencetions fcr 
preventing camace have been mace to farmers ty several states. They incluce 
(1) remcval of food fence row ccver when pheasant-acceptable crops are 
plantec near it, (2) written permission to kill offencing birds, 

(3) libcralizing cf hunting restricticns, (4) repellents, anc (5) the use cf 
acorn trail. Lore research on pheasant habits and cn repellents are 
neeced.-=::. A. Slattery. 
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BIADS--UIL.ND GiE (BOB.HITE & Ci.LIFORNL. QUAIL)--Ccntinued 





:LRSH, AL. Quail-fox relationship. The Tennessec Conservationist 1)(3): 
10-12, itay-June 199. 

«. 3-ycar stucy on areas in west Tennessee indicated very slipht precaticn 
en quail ty foxes. Consumption by foxes cf insects, roccnts, and snakes may 
even benefit man and quail. 


NESTLER, iu.LIH B. Nutrition of bobwhite quail. The Journal of \/ilclife 
Management 13(4): 342-358. Octcher 19h9. 

This is a summary anc cvaluation of 10 years' Feceral research, ccne 
uiostly at the Patuxent Research Refuge, Laurel, irc. Dietary requirercnts 
were cetermined for breecing quail, crowing quail, and ncn=-precuctive mature 
bircs in rrinter ("yellow corn was the leacing cereal for maintenance."). 


NESTLER, R. B.3; Del-ITT, J. B.; and DERBY, J. V., JR. Vitamin A storare 
in vwilc quail and its possible sipmificance. The Journal of Wilclife 
Management 13(3): 265-271. July 1949. 

Livers of 5 wile bobvwhites taken in Iova, \.isconsin, anc Illincis in 
late fall anc winter of 197-48 were assayed for vitamin .. all containcc 
vitamin ii; but the amount in many was so low that it is estimatec that 3% cf 
the bircs would have cied cirectly from lack of vitamin 4 within 3 weeks or 
that as much as 2% micht have been affectec cncurh to make them Cie from 
precation anc scvere weather. | 


BIRDS--UFLND Gal‘E (PHEAS,.NT) 





BISHOP, J:LES S. Seed-stock invcstigaticn: castern half of the Tc™m of 
L.allingfore, Octeber 191 through December 1945. 3h paces, illus. 
— State Boarc of Fishcrics & Game, Tittman-Robertscn Bulletin Ne. 2, 
19). 

an average of 1 pheasant ves bagrec fcr every 10 huntinz attempts. 
Breecing steck suffered on a few peak cays‘ of hunting. 175 of the 576 bircs 
barreec were wilc-raiscc. Their take approximaetcc the annual procuction. 
Cocks were releascc each hunting scason, and frcem 29% to 58% were taken cn the 
arca by hunters. «abundance of food anc cover cid not insure ovcr-vintering. ; 
4 reccmmendec plan cf management ".....woulc be to select and cevelop the 
wintering coverts cn the area, close them to all hunting, and surround then 
with closec areas larfe cnough to pretect the bircs from the effects cf 
huntinc." "Over most of Connecticut, curing the hunting seas-n, pheasants 
cannct remain in the territory that is suitatle fcr them. iny more birds 
are Criven out and kept cut by the numerous hunters anc cors than are ectually 
killec." 
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BINDS--UFL.ND GiE (FHEASANT)--Continuec 





FERREL, C..ROL !:.3 HiRIER, HAROLD; and HIEHLE, J..CK. i progress report on 
pheasant hunting season studies for the years 196, 1947 and 1948. California 
Fish and Game 35(): 301-322, illus. October 199. 

In 1946, 2 arcas of several ‘housanc acres each were set aside in the 
northern Sacramento Valley for the stucy of the effect of heavy hunting 
pressure on established pheasant populaticns. Each year most of the huntinc 
pressure was curing the first 3 cays of the 10-cay season. lost of the kill 
was bires of the year. [Fen-raised birds were releasec on 1 area in 197 anc 
1948. Returns from these compared with the kill of wild bircs incicate 
that “.pparently pheasants are able to withstanc heavy hunting fressure in 
the better habitat of the Sacramento Valley rithout benefit cf stocking :7ith 
pen-raised bircs. The management procecure most urgently needcc is a 
working agreement with lancommers so that hunter access to the present 
populations of wild pheasants will be permitted on property currently posted 
against hunting trespass." 


KOZLIK, FRANK and K..B..T, CYRIL. ‘shy do pheasant populations remain lov:? 
Wisconsin Conservation Bulletin 1)(10): 7-10, illus. October 199. 
apparently because of a big illegal kill cf hens. 


LEEDY, DiNIEL L. Ohio pheasant nesting surveys based on farmer interviews. 
The Journal of Wilclife Management 13(3): 274-286, illus. July 1949. 

Data arc based on personal intervicws with approximately 7% of the farn 
operators in each tovmship in Henry and Wood Counties, Ohio. There was a 
decrease in pheasant numbers in all but one towship from the 1937-0 period 
to the 196-47 period. Fheasant nests were mcst abuncant in first cutting 
alfalfa, follcwed by red clover, mixed hay, second cutting alfalfa (1/6 as 
many nests as first cutting alfalfa), swect clover, wheat, anc cats; but cnly 
1/5 of the nests in first cutting alfalfa hac hatched at the time of harvesting. 
Casualities per nest in wheat were less than 15% of those in first cutting 
alfalfa, 


liacN.JARi, L. G. and KOZICKY, E. L. Band returns from male ring-necked 
pheasants in New Jerscy. The Journal of Vilclife tanacgement 13(3): 286-29h, 
illus, July 199. 

There was an 8% return of bancs from 1,050 pheasants liberatec on open 
lanes in the summer of 1946. The type cf habitat appears to be the most 
important factor in the success of the liberation. Ycung birds acclimated 
themselves to a tile habitat morc reacily than acults. Scurce cf bircs also 
affectec survival. 50% of 315 bires liberated fcr 10 or mere cays were shot 
within a mile cf their release point; 98% were shot within 10 milcs. 


icCLUE, H. ELLIOTT. The cyeworn, spirura petrowi, in Nebraska rheasants. 
The Journal of ‘ileclifce Uanarement 13( 7 SOL 307" illus. July 1919. 

This nematcce was first noted in N ebraska in 1941. "A stucy of hichvay 
killed anc cther accicental victims thrcurhout north-ccntral Nebraska shcredc 
a cross parasitism cf hO per cent." Infecticn was createst in the fall in 
the sanchills. 
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BINDS--UrL.ND GALE (THEsS.NT)--Ccntinued 





TILLER, WILFORD L. They're cead before you fire a shct! Outccorsman 
91(5): 3-5, illus. September-October 19h). 

In North Dakota several years! stucy incicates that half of all pheasant 
escs laic will never hatch anc that half of all younr bircs will te ccad 
before fall. Farm practiccs account for most of the err loss, «:cathcr 
accounts fcr most of the loss of young bircs. Better ccver is the ansver 
te much cf these losses, as well as the winter loss of acults. Only 
locally is predation an important factor. 


NELSON, BERMD ... and J..NSON, REVEL G. Starvation of pheasants in Scuth 
Dakota. The Jcurnel of Wildlife Management 13(3): 308-309, illus. July 19h9. 

In the rinter of 1947-8 unusually heavy snows in north-central South 
Dakota resulted in some starvation. In 2 flocks cf about 2000 and 1500 birds 
the mortality was 5%. The authors descrite the behavior of starving bircs 
and the ccndition of dead birds. Ne disease was fcunc. 


ROSEN, iERTON N, anc iLiTT, EUGENE D. The control of avian tubcrculosis 
in a state game farm. California Fish and Game 35(): 323-327. October 199. 

Tuberculosis Cecreases err procuction and causes hirh mortality in frame 
bires. «at the Yountville Game Farm the ciscase occurrec only in pheasants 
kept for a seconde and thire laying season. It was eliminated when pheasants 
were liberatec at the enc of their first treecing scascn. 


faBM, RICH:RD D. Observations on the breecing behavior of the ring-neckec 
pheasant. The Conccr 51(4): 153-175, illus. July-sucust 199. 

In 1947 in Dane Cc., Wisconsin, courtship behavior becan in Februrry with 
clucking and cispley. It became more frequent thrcugh the first half of 
april, anc then cecreasec. iicanwhile, the area covered by a serics cf 
courtship Cisplays changec from a lincar to a circular form. ‘ating beran 
in mid-ipril and continued threugh Vay and June. antagonism betyveen cocks 
becan in February anc cevelopec into cefencin¢g territory the first of «april. 
A resicue of nen-tcrritcrial cocks remainee threughout the season. 
antcconistic bchavior betreen hens occurred chicfly in «pril and iay. 

-——John ¥.. «1crich. 


VaANDELL, T-ILLET ". Status of ring-neckec pheasants in the United States. 
Transactions of the Fourteenth North imerican ilclife Conference. 

Yages 370-390, illus. 199. 

The western half of the country is the cnly section at present that 
reports a fully recovered population. The Northeast incicates no recovery. 
Iartial recovery is reported from scattered scctions cxtencinr from east to 
vest. Sucrested causes of the Cecline a’e acverse weather ccncitions, acverse 
acricultural practices, illegal hen kill, overshectinr, rfrecation, and 
rhythmic varjations.—i', A. Slattcry. 
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BINDS--UFLi.ND GALE (PHEsAS..NT)-—Continued 





WILSON, JOHN E. 4 history of the ringnecked pheasant in ltichigan. 
Waster's thesis, University of !‘ichigan, 1948 (copied from an anonymous 
abstract in Journal of Forestry for Larch 1949, page 218). 

"As land values in southern itichigan seemingly do nct warrant manarement 
for pheasants alone, we must be satisfied with the greatest possible return 
under the best type of integral lanc use in this region." 


BIRDS--UFLAND GiHE (GROUSE, ETC.) 





GRANGE, VALLiCE B. Wisconsin grouse problems. 318 pages, illus. 
Wisconsin Conservation Department, Macison 2, 1948. 

This is a report on a Fittman-Robertson project that continued from 190 
to 1942. It deals with the interrelations and the relations to their 
environment of ruffed grouse, prairie chicken, sharp—-tailec frouse, and 
spruce crouse... The author reviews previous work in Wisconsin; cescribes a 
booming-hooting survey; analyzes the crouse kill anc the kill of other fame 
on a selected arca in central Wisconsin; and Cciscusses the grouse cycle, 
precation, migration, food habits, performances, habitat requirements, and 
crouse management. There are many uscful photos, maps,anc charts. If 
present trencs in lance use ccntinue, prairie chickens face extinction, sharp- 
tails are certain to become rare, and spruce frouse may increase. "The 
ruffec srouse is apparcntly secure in \,isccnsin indefinitely anc will 
continue to be plentiful anc huntable for many cccaces." 


HJERSTLOL, F. N. JR., and HJERSTHOl, Fru.NCES. Daily and scascnal 
movements of Visconsin prairie chickens. The suk 66(): 313-337, illus. 
October 1949. 

Banding in central \Jisconsin since 1935 shaved that most prairie chickens 
stayec in the same area, scmetimes no more than 2 or 3 miles in ciameter, 
year after year, vith only very local movements to the breecing frounds in 
the spring anc to the wintering crouncs in the fall. Some exchange occurred 
among winter flocks and between breeding crouncs. Scme individuals 
movec much farther--up to 100 miles. The longer movements are probably 
associated with loss of winter food supply or lack of suitable habitat. This 
ability to make long journeys in search of suitable habitat is thought to be 
the reason for the rapid spread of prairie chickens northvare curing the 
lumbering-off perioc. Now their habitat has larrely been cestroycc. 

--John \.. 4aldrich. 


P..TTERSON, ROBERT L. Sage grouse along the Orefon trail. VWycming lild 
Life 13(8): 4-15, 34-37, illus. September 199. 

i, 3-year study was becun in the Upper Green River Valley in northern 
Sweetwater Co., Wyoming in the spring of 1948. Only a few males wintered in 
the area; but in the spring of 1949 more than 3000 were foune on 7 strutting 
crounds in the 250-square-mile area. Nests averagec 53 to the square mile. 
About one-third of all nests hatchec successfully. -ost of the destructicn 
was by g¢roune squirrels and badgers. Bac weather causec a 50% mortality in 
broods. The populaticn of the entire area was estimatec tc be 12,800 fcmales 
anc 3230 nales. 
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BInDS—-UFL.ND GilE (GROUSE, ETC. )--Continucc 





\.ESTERSKOV, KaJ. The recent decline of the Hungarian pertriccce. The 
Ohic Conservation Bulletin 13(3): 20-21, illus. larch 199. 

"411 facts seem to point towards a general cecline in the partricrfes in the 
Great Lakes recion." Some contributing factors are rather unfavorable climate, 
large farms with few fencerows, high nest mortality causec by hay mowing, and 
poorly regulated harvest. Competition with pheasants and lack of acapticn of 
the criginal stock to our concitions may also be limiting factors. 


“-ILSON, HERRICK L. The cffect of topography and land use on ruffed frouse 
in scuthern lichigan. 96 pares, illus. Laster's thesis, The University of 
ilichigan, School of Forestry anc Conservation, Ann arbor, 1948. (copied from 
an anonymous abstract in Journal of Forestry for July 1949, rage 548). 

« lsyear stucy was mace of 2 areas. There was a grouse populaticn of 
1 bird to 8&9 acres. Effects of tcpography, cover types, and silvicultural 
practices were stuciec.--N,- li, Hosley. 


BIRDS--UFL.ND GiIE ("ILD TURKEY) 





siete C. H. D. The wild turkey in Ontario. Sylva (6): 5-12,2h, illus. 
1945. 

Tile turkeys once lived in 15 Ontario counties. Their last stanc wes in 
Essex County at about the befinning of the present century. This is ncv cne 
of the most settled parts of the Ircvince. ".....our wild turkeys were part 
anc parcel of our southern harcrood fcrests." "The curtain came dorm 
sinultancously on turkey anc forest." 


DAVIS, HENRY E. The smerican wilc turkey. 319 paces, illus. Snall-irns 
Technical IFublishing Co., Georzetorm, S.C. 1949. {5.00 (copied from The 
Lilson Bulletin for September 15h9, pare 192). 

i review by Davic E. Davis says, in part: "For hunters of our finest fame 
birc, this book provices an interesting mercer of perscnal acventures anc 
opinions trith the scientific data culled from the exccllient research of ‘.osby 
anc Handley. luch of the book ceals with methocs cf hunting. Concerning 
conservation of the turkeys the author emphasizes stocking and contrcl cf 
precatcrs with a bare mention of envircnnental inmprovenent.....% 


GLOVER, FRED A. anc B.ILEY,R. TYNE. Wile turkey foods in Vest Virrinia. 
The Journal of Wilelife Lanagement 13(3): 255-265, illus. July 199. 

The authors analyzec 4300 croppincs, taken nestly in the winter of 1946-7. 
Liore than 000 were from beech-birch-maple-henlock forest, the cthers were 
from oak-hickory-pine. Lore than 98% of the material was plants. Emer; ency 
feec of oats anc corn vas most abuncant. The cemncnest wile foccs, in 
Cesccn’ing orcer of importance were cfrasses, beechnuts, beech tucs, ferns, 
hemlock leaves, bryophytes, 1-ilc crape, ccgwood, blackberry, anc wile cherry. 
Beechnuts and the fleshy fruits were preferrec. "Reccmmenced practices to 
increase the natural foods are stream anc srring improvement, freeing 
suppressec food plants, making more openings, anc brushing out trails." 
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BIRDS--UFL.ND G.1E (WILD TURKEY )--Continued 





LIOSBY, HENKY S. The present status anc the future outlook cf the eastern 
anc Florica wild turkeys. Transacticn of the Fcurteenth North {merican 
Vildlife Conference. Fages 346-358, illus. 19h9. 

Originally, eastern and Florica wilc turkeys occurred in 36 states; but 
by 1948 they had cisappeared from 19.of them. They now occupy about 12% of 
their ancestral range. They are increasing in 3 states, remaining static 
in 2 statcs, either static or increasing in 1 state, static cr cecreasing 
in 3 states, anc cecreasing in 3 states. They are near extirpation in 
5 states. Restocking has been attemptec in most states but renerally has 
been unsuccessful. The future cf these races cepencs largely upon the cerrce 
of manajement practiced cn public lands.-—i:. A. Slattery. 


\VaiLKER, EUGENE A. The status of the wild turkey west of the l‘ississippi 
River. Transaction of the Fourteenth North imerican lildlife Conference. 

Faces 336-345, illus. 199. 

The former range of Rio Grande anc icerriam's turkcys incluced all or 
portions of 12 western states. Their present ranre is restricted to 8 states; 
anc their positicn as game is precarious. kKcstoration has been successful 
to some extent in Colorado, arizcna, Oklahoma, South Dakota, Texas, anc 
New licxico. Decreased numbers are cue to: "(2) umvise land usc, (b) unfavorable 
weather, (¢) predation, (c) poaching, and (e) scarcity of suitable habitat." 
--l!. lee Slattery. 


BIRDS=—UFLiND G.JE .(TIGEONS) 





McLILLAN, L.N I. The concentration of band-tailed pigeons in central 
California in 1949. The Condor 51(5): 234-240, illus. September-October 199. 
a great concentration occurred between January and Larch in cifferent 
areas within 150 miles of Paso Kobles, San Luis Obispo County. The birds 
fed on waste grain, but many permits to kill them were issued tecause of 
alleged damage to sprouting grain. At least 100,000 pigecns are believed to 
have been killed. There is need for cooperation between the local 
acricultural, game, anc other agencies that are aware of the facts in such 
instances as this and the people in charge of wildlife conservaticn. 


LE.RS, JOE. The bandtails were like bees. Outdoor Life 103(6): 38-0, 
88-89, illus. June 19h9. 

Early this year (after the close of the hunting season) 600,000 or more 
bandtail pigeons descenced on newly plantec crainfielcs in the upper Salinas 
Vallcy, California; and in a. few days devastated 150,000 acres of barlcy, oats, 
anc wheat. «a limited number of permits were issuec and about 15,000 bircs 
vere shot. It might be better to let each state set its cates for shooting 
micratory bircs. 


NEFF, JOHNSON .i. anc CULBRE.TH, JiCK C. Status of the banc-tailec pifeon 
in Coloracc, seascn of 1946. 2k paces, illus. Coloraco Department of 
Gane & Fish. april 19h7. 

See WiIclife Revicw No. 56, pare 2h, for report on 1947 status by 
Robert G. Kinchorn anc Johnson i. Neff, 
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BINDS--UTL.ND GilE (TIGEOMS )--Continuedc 





PACKER, HERBERT !:. Tigeon ccntrol. Tests and their control 16(1): 10-11. 
January 1948. 

The author describes recent control by trapping in Thilaceclphia. He 
believes that the mest effective way of ridding a community of pigecns is by 
preventing their being fec on public property. 


BIRDS~--Hal KS & OFLS 





BEIDLE:“.N, nICILGD G. Guide to the birds of prey of Coloraco. 2h pares, 
illus, University of Coloraco luscum, Leaflet No. 6. august 1919. 
25¢ plus ;cestage. 

This useful leaflet comprises keys, drawings, anc cescripticons of 
20 species of hawks, eagles, and kites and 12 species cf owls. 


DENNIS, JOHN V. A good word for hawks and owls. Outcoor Life 103(3): 
24-25, 101, illus. Larch 199. 

"These rat and mouse killers are amcng our most useful Lircs, but we are 
exterminating them because of the misdeeds of a few species. This vriter 
maintains they should all be put on the protected list." 


MicDOVELL, ROBERT D. and LUTTRINGER, LEO a,, JR. Pennsylvania ‘ircs of 
prey. 33 pages, illus. fFennsylvania Game Cormission, Harrisbur-. 
November 1948. 25¢. 

The object of this pamphict ".....is to show people how to icentify them 
[birés of prey] and to unccrstanc in a general wey the part they play in the 
scheme of nature." ",....cur only problem is to control those which are 
especially destructive to fame and song birds, anc cive protection to the 
rest." Keys, color plates, black and white cravwings of harks at rest anc in 
flir;ht, black anc white drawings and rhotos of owls, and cescripticns aid 
in icentificaticn. Charts show the principal foods of each species. 


BIRDS--SONGBIRDS | 
TSee also futtLS=—FURBEARERS (GENHu.L), Neubrech) 


GEORGE, JOHN L. and :ITCHELL, ROBERT T. The effects of feeding DDT-treated 
insects to nestling bircs. Jcurnal of Economic Entomology 0(6): 782-769. 
December 197. 

"The application of 1 pcund of DDT per acre to spruce-balsan forests in 
the ..cironcacks in the experinental control of the spruce tucworm vas not 
sufficient to exterminate the insects in the sprayec area, enc nestling ciet 
therefore consisted of both sprayec anc: unsprayed insects. The ficlc tests 
sinmlatec these conditions." "hen nestlings were fed in the laboratcry with 
srrayec material exclusively end sufferec a loss in vigor from a starvation 
Ciet they wore definitely susceptible to DDT toxicity." Nestlincs weulc 
probably Le affected in the same wey in a larce forested area in which the 
cntire insect pepulation was killed by DDT. 
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BIRDS--SONGBINDS--Continued 





HWOrE, C. Ej The cffect of DDT on birds and the relation of birds to the 
spruce bucworn, archips fumiferana Clem. In Forest spraying anc seme effects 
of DDT. Onterio Derartment of Lands anc Forests, Division of Research, 
Biological Bulletin Nc. 2, pages 57-62. 19h9. 

DDT sprayed on nests in Algonquin Park in 19h) cid not affect egg hatching, 
younr, or acults. "All birds taken in the infected spruce-balsam association 
were feeding on one cr more stages of the spruce bucviorm." ",,...species from 
other habitats came into the infcctec areas to feed on the spruce buciorn,." 





KNO..LTON, G. F. and NYE, ¥?, f. Insect food of the vesper sparrow. 
Journal of Eccnomic Entomology 41(5): 821. October 1948. 

The authcrs surmarize data from 116 stomachs of western vesper sparrovs 
taken throuchout Utah between 193 and 1945. Lost of the insects recognized 
were injurious. Those founc in rather large numbers were grasshoppers, 
false chinch bugs, leafhoppers, leaf beetles, alfalfa weevils, 
lepicoptera larvae, and ants. idcitional food consisted of more than 3000 
seeds anc numerous sced anc plant fragnents. 


NEFF, JOHNSON 4. Blackbirc cepredations on arkansas rice fields. 
Transactions of the Fourteenth North :merican Vilclife Conferencc. 

Tages 556-566. 199. 

In 1948 the author mace a preliminary survey of camage by recwings, 
bronzcc crackles, anc cowbirds. Several years of stucy will be riven to 
every phase of this problen: actual amount of damare, biolocy of the birds, 
methods of rice culture, ways of frightening the birds, recuction of 
populations. 


NEFF, JOHNSON ... Ligratory blackbircs anc crop camafe. 17 pages, illus. 
Fish and Wilclife Service, U. S. Dejartment cf the Interior, anc Extension 
Service, University of irkansas Collere of agriculture. 199? 

This is a summary of information on blackbird mirrations from anc to 
arkansas. It is based on bancing cata. Lost of the banding in Arkansas 
has been cone in winter anc early srrin¢. “Only in the case of the 
bronzec rrackle and the corbird have enough been banded in Arkansas to five 
an acequate picture of the spread of these birds to the nesting ¢rcuncs." 


ODU::, EUGENE i. and NORRIS, ROBENT ... Effect of DDT on birds in Georria 
pecan orchards with a note on late summer census methods. The Journal cf 
\Wildlife Lanarement 13(4): 415-417. October 199. 

"July and aucust observations on 10 pecan orchards in Georrcia, seven of 
them sprayec once or tirice with DDT, failed to yielc any evicence of 
bird mortality. The sprey schedule in these orchards involvec DDT in amounts 
of 2 to 6.5 lbs, per acre." .it that season the population was low, the 
feecing range of many birds extended beyond the croves, and only a few virds 
were still nesting. 
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BIRDS---SONGBIRDS-—Continucd 





TUTNuit, LORE! S. The life history of the ccdar woxwing. The \.ilscn 
Bulletin 61(3): 141-182, illus. September 199. 

This stucy was mace at Tut-in-Bay, northwestern Ohio, in 1939 enc 
5 accitional summers. In this area there is an erratic winter populaticn 
anc. a nesting population that arrives late in lay. Summcr movements are 
relatec to seasonal fruits. Lating and nesting occur in small tcrritcrics. 
Young are fed insects for the first 3 days, then fruit. VWaxrings are 
precarious--even curing the breeding season, when they are feecing. Of 60 
nests that contained ergs, three-fourths fledgec 1 or more young. 


REPTILES & slid HIBLANS 





ALLARD, H . A. The eastern box-turtle and its behavior. Journal of the 
Tennessee Acacery of Science 23(): 307-321, illus. and 2(2): 146-152. 
October 1948 ane april 199. ee 

The writer rercrts on observations in Virginia anc elserhcre that extencec 
through more than 20 years. He Ccescribes hal itat, aquatic tencencies, 
aestivation anc hibernation, food, egg laying anc incubction, younr. are, 
mating, senses, eceptive behaviors, anc cnenmics. 


DUSI, JULIAN L. The natural occurrence of "redler," Iseudomonas hycrophila, 
in a population of smerican toacs, Bufo.americanus. The Ohio Journal of 
Science 9(2): 70-71. Larch 19h9. 

Heavy mortality in a pond near Charleston, !.est Virginia in Lerch 19148 
was cue to this bacillus. 


FITCH, HENRY S. Outline for ecolorical life history stucies of reptiles. 
Ecology 30(4): 520-532. October 1949. 

The author ciscusses "Equipment and Lethods", "Sample Stucics", "Special 
Stucics anc Techniques", and "Surrestec Outline for Stucics." The last is 
subcivicec in great cetail under the heacings "The ecg anc embryo", "The 
young", anc "The acult." There is a list of approximately 125 refcrenccs, 
irith a species index. 


FL.TTERY, 12. An effective wey to control snakés. Iests anc their 
control 17(2): 16-18, illus. February 19h9. 

In August 1948 the torm of Inwood, Uanitoba was invacedc by thousancs of 
carter snakes, saic to be chiefly Thamnophis sauritus proximus. Snakes 
svarmed through the streets and into builcings. Huncrecs were killec without 
visible effect on the population. Searching for a ccntrol methec, the autaor 
mece laboratory tests of chlorine, coal fas, cyanoras, DDT, rotenone, antu, 
arsenic, anc chlordane. None was founce suitable fcr fiele usc. ‘ater 
poisonec. with nicotine sulphate was mure effective. "Ten metal trays, cach 
measuring 173" x 113" x 3/4" ccep [capacity of each about 2.4 litres], were 
set out near the snake pits. The trays were then coverec rith wire mesh, 
securely fastenec by stakes criven into the trcunc. They were then fillec 
‘sith water to which one onnce of nicetine sulphate was adcec." [In ansvor 
to an inquiry, ir. Flattery states that alout 10 milliliters cf Black Leaf 
40 was usec per tray]. Two cays aftcr the trays were exposed the arcas 
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REITILES & 4:5, HIBIANS--Continued 





arcunc them were littcrec vith hundreds of deac snakes. For the first time 
in several weeks no snakes were seen in the villafe. «as to the cayse of the 
outbreak, ir. Flattery informs us by letter that "The area arounc Imrood is 
mostly small brush with the froune marshyin character but there is not an 
abundance cf water. They had experienced a long cry spell previous,to our 
visit to the community and it is possible that such was a decided factor in 
the appearance of the snakes." It will be interesting to learn whether the 
poisonec water method is effective in a well-vatcrec area.—1i. H. Stickel. 


HOFFiiN, RICHiRD L. The turtles of Virginie. Virginia Wilelife 10(€): 
16-19, illus. august 199. @ 
Bricf cescriptions (with notes on range, habitat, anc uses) of 13 species. 


JONES=BURDICK, %). HiRRY. Guide to the snakes of Colorado (Revised). 
25 pares, illus. University of Colorado imseum, Leaflet No. 5. July 199. 
25¢ plus postare. 

Snake stories, snake facts, an illustrated key, photos of 8 specics, anc 
descriptions of the appearance and habits of 25 species make this a useful 
leaflct. 


LOGIER, E. B. SHELLEY. Effect of DDT on amphibians anc reptiles. In Forest 
spraying anc some effects of DDT. Ontario Department of Lands and Forests, 
Division of Research, Biolocical Bulletin No. 2, pages 9-56. 199. 

Ireliminary experiments anc cbservations in Algcenquin Tark in 19h shored 
that DDT was poisoncus to toacs, 5 species of frogs, and 2 species of snakes, 
It probably woulc kill more than half of the incividuals exposec to it in 
a sprayec area. 


SCHOFF.2.N, ROBERT J. Turtling for the market at Reclfoot Lake. Journal 
of the Tennessee Acaceny of Science 24(2): 143-145. «april 1949. 

Snapping turtles are abuncant and in great cemand. The author cescribes 
this incustry and reflects cn its relation to the socal fishery anc to the 
coot and wooc cuck rcpulations. 


SUITH, ..LBERT G, The subspecies of the plains carter snake, Thamncphis 
racix, Bulletin of the Chicaco .cacemy of Sciences 8(1)): 285-300, illus. 
‘August 1949. 

On the basis of a cetailed stucy cf about 2000 specimens the author 
recognizes four raccs, racix, haycenii, butlcri, anc brachystoma. The 
ranccs of racix anc butleri overlap broacly in the itidcle Vest. The orizin 
anc present Cistribution of the raccs is Ciscussec in ccnnection with their 
ecolo;y anc flacial history. The paper incluces a kcy, ranre map, anc tables 
of variation.--i.., H. Stickel. 
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SLITH, CHARLES CLINTON anc BRAGG, ARTHUR N. Observations on the ecology 
anc natural history of Anura, VII. Food anc feeding habits of the common 
species of foads in Oklahoma. Ecology 30(3): 333-349. July 199. 

The authors analyzed the stomach contents of several hundred Oklahoma 
toads of 4 species (Bufo terrestris americanus, cognatus, compactilis, and 
woodhousii® woodhousii) after several years observation of feeding anc 
ceneral movements. Insects, particularly beetles and ants, were the 
principal food of each species. Availability was the principal factor in 
the choice of food. Females and young ate much more than males. The great 
abuncance cf toads in grasslands suggests that they influence succession. 


SMITH, IHILIF at The reptiles and amphibians of eastern central Illinois. 
Bulletin of the Chicago Academy of Sciences 8(2): 21-0, illus. October 19);7. 
The area treated comprises 9 counties within 70 miles of Charleston, Ill. 
Wisconsin glaciation covered its north half. This portion was prairie and 

now is heavily farmed. The south half is less farmed and is principally 
an oak grove savannah. 56 forms are listed, with notes on their ecology. 


STEBBINS, ROBERT C. Speciation in salamanders of the plethodontid 
genus Ensatina. University of California Publications in Zodlogy )8(6): 
377-526, illus. May 1949. $2.50. 

The genus Ensatina consists of 1 species with 7 subspecies distributed 
from British Columbia to southern California. The distribution, characters, 
and intergradation of the races are discussed in cetail, with emphasis on 
ecclogy, evolution, and correlation of character trends with environmental 
factors. This work is probably the most intensive study of an amphibian 
group yet made. It contains a key, range maps, graphs, tables of variation, 
and color plates.—W. H. Stickel. 


FISHES 
(See also WILDLIFE (GENERAL)--MANAGELENT, Firnie) 


LAGLER, KARL F. and FISHER, CHARLES K., JR. Selected bibliography of 
North Amcrican fresh-water fishery biology, 191-1946. Progressive Fish- 
Culturist 9(k): 213-230. October 197. 

275 titles from 18 periodicals are classified under the headings: Are and 
Growth, Aquatic Ilants, Commercial Fisheries, Ecology and Natural History, 
Creel Census, Food of Fish, Introduced Fish, Marking Stucies, Farasites, 
Tollution and Toxicities, Iopulations etc., Techniques. 


INVERTES RATES--( GENERAL) 





BUCHSB’.UM, RALTH. Animals without backbones. Revised edition. 05 pages, 
illus. University of Chicago fress, Chicago. 1948. $5.00 (Copied from 
Science for April 22, 1949, page 415). 

A review by Lorus J. and Margery J. Milne reports significant improvements 
in this successful text that was first published in 1933. 
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JONES, J. R. HiICHSEN. An ecological stucy cf the River Rheicol, 
North Carciganshire, Vales. The Journal cf animal Ecolory 18(1): 
67-Ci, illus. Lay 19h9. 

Before 1922 this river sufferec severly from lead pollution. ifter 
mining stoppec in 1921 its fauna improved raricly, and for the past 10 years 
there has been no sirnificant cerfree of pollution. The river is swift. It 
Creins upland with hich rainfe2ll. Its water is very soft anc acic. 130 
specics of animals were found in the main stream, but the fauna is not 
really rich. 


KENK, ROl.N. The animal life of temporary and permanent poncs in southern 
lichigan. University of Vichigan, I‘uscum of Zoology, Liscellaneous 
lublications No. 71. 66 pares, illus. February 1949. $1.00. 

The author describes the environment anc fauna cf 2 temporary and 2 
permanent ponds in the vicinity of inn arbor; the ecology of each rreup of 
animals (mostly invertebrates); and the rencral conciticns in the temporary 
ponds. 


RICKETTS, EDUuARD F. and C.iLVIN, JACK. Between Pacific tides. Revised 
edition. 365 pages, illus. Stanfcrc University Iress, Stanford, Calif. 
1948. $6.00. 

This is "An account of the habits anc habitats of some five huncred of 
the common, conspicuous seashore invertebrates of the Iacific ccast betreen 
Sitka, alaska, and ncrthern Uexico." The first edition was published in 
1939. Lost of the new material in this revision is in a section on plankton. 
The animals are discussed under subdivisions of 5 froups of habitats: 
protected outer ccast, open caost, bay anc estuary, wharf piling, and 
plankton. 


MOLLUSKS 


CH. BERLIN, ii.LIH V. and ROSCOE, ERNEST J.- Check list of recent Utah 
Licllusca. Bulletin of the University of Utah, Biolofical Scrics 11(1): 
1-16. July 1918. 

Liaany forms are incluced in this list that have been cescribcd as new 
since the "Descriptive Catalor of the ‘iollusca of Utah" was rublishec in 
1929. There is a bibliography of more than 50 references. 


OUGHTON, JOHN. .. zocgecrraphical stucy of the lanc snails of Ontario. 
126 pares, illus. University of Toronto Stucies, Biclorical Scries No. 57. 
1948. $2.75. 

This fauna consists of 86 resident species anc 6 others of ccubtful 
status. 7) species are well cisrersed. Small maps show the knuovm renge of 
each species. Heat anc the calcium content of the scil are impcrtant 
fectcrs in feneral cistributicn; water is inpertant in local cistribution. 
There is a thorourh Ciscussion of these and other factors. 
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CRUSTACEANS 





ANONYMOUS. The shrimp and the shrimp incustry of the South Atlantic and 
Gulf of Mexico. 5 pages, illus. U.S. D. I., Fish and Wilclife Service, 
Fishery Leaflet 319. September 1918. 

The leacing fishery of this region. 95% of the catch is the common shrimp, 
Penaeus setiferus. The leaflet cescribes its life history and habits. 


CRONIN, L. EUGENE. Comparison of methods of tagging the blue crab. 
Ecology 30(3): 390-394, illus. July 199. 


HIATT, ROBERT Wi, The biology of the lined shore crab, Pac apsus 
crassipes Randall. Pacific Science 2(3): 135-213, illus. ra Ea 

a detailed account of the life history and ecology of a crab’ that occurs 
along the west coast of North America between latitudes 2° and 45° y. ana 


along the coast of Japan and Korea. 


LEONARD, A. BYRON and IONDER, LUKE H. Crustacea in eastern Kansas. 
Transactions of the Kansas Academy of Science 52(2): 168-20), illus, June 1919. 
29 species, other than crayfishes, were found near Lawrence. The authors 

Cescribe them and discuss their local occurrence and ecology. 


LYLE, CLAY. Control of crawfish. Progressive Fish-Culturist 11(1): 72. 
January 19,9. 

In several prairie counties of Alabama and Lississippi crawfish do a lot 
of damage to farm crops. DDT-treated bait, applied in early spring, kills 
them. 


WaLLACE, M. MARVIN; FERTUIT, CAMILE J.3; and HVATULi, ARTHUR i. Contribution 
to the biology of the king crab (Paralithodes camtschatica Tilesius). 
50 pages illus. U.S. D. I., Fish and Wildlife Service, Fishery Leaflet 310. 
april 19 -P 

This species has been our most important source of canned crab meat--most 
of it imported. An investigation of fishery possibilities in Alaska was 
carried on in 190 and 1941. 





VEGETATION (GENER/L)--COlMUNITIZS & HABITATS 





HORMAY, A. L. Getting better records of vegetation changes with the line 
interception method. Journal of Range Management 2(2): 67-69. April 19h9. 


FENFOUND, Vi. T. An improved quadrat frame for the analysis of plant 
populations. Ecology 30(3): 382-383, illus. July 19,9. 


Sie 
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BATLEY, VIRGINIA LONG and B/ILEY, H.ROLD EDWARDS. Woocy plants of the 
western national parks. 27 pages, illus. The American !‘idland Naturalist, 
—— No. h. The University Tress, Notre Dame, Ind., February 199. 

-00. 

The authors describe, briefly, the Tacific coast region and its 7 parks, 
the Rocky Mountain region and its parks, the Southwest region and its 
, parks, and the Great Lakes region with Isle Royale park. There are 
separate field keys to the species of trees and the genera of shrubs. The 
latter is followed by a cetailed account of the shrubs, with keys, descriptions, 
detailed ranges, and occasional drawings. The trees of the National iarks 
were Cescribed by the same authors in U. S. Dept. of the Interior Conservation 
Bulletin No. 6, published in 191. 


i'cHINN, HOWARD E. and MAINO, EVELYN. An illustrated manual of Facific 
Coast trees. 2nd edition. 09 pages, illus. University of California 
Press, Berkeley. 1946. $4.00. 

This manual covers California, Oregon, Washington, and British Columbia. 
Its inclusion of many non-native specics (for example: 23 species of 
Eucalyptus, 11 of a total of 1) species of Acer) makes it much more useful 
than it otherwise would be. Easy keys, brief descriptions, and good 
Crawings make its use a pleasure. 


SCAMMAN, EDITH. Ferns and fern allies of New Hampshire. 98 pages, illus. 
The New Hampshire Academy of Scicnce, Bulletin No. 2. 197. 

Keys, simple notes on identification, cetailed accounts of habitat and 
local rangc, personal notes on uses and ecology, and good drawings make this 
a useful and interesting flora. 


VEGETATION-~FOREST 





BARD, GILY E. The mineral nutrient content of the annual parts of 
herbaccous species growing on three New York Soil types varying in limestone 
content. Ecology 30(3): 384-389, illus- July 19h9. 

27 woodland species were analyzec. They included  clubmosses, 3 ferns, and 
representatives of 13 families of sced plants. The amount of calcium in 
most species appeared to depenc mostly on the inherent capacity of the 
species to absorb it. "The phosphorus content.....was found to be highest 
on the soil type containing the greatest supply of phosphorus....." There 
were no clear correlations with respect to potassium and nitrogen. 


CORMACK, R. G. H. A study of trout streamside cover in logged-over and 
undisturbed virgin spruce woods. Canadian Journal of Research C, 27(3): 
78-95, illus. June 19h)9. 

Detailed botanical surveys vere made of strcamsides in the Crowsnest 
Forest Reserve in southwest jlberta in the summer of 19. A wide strip of 
virgin spruce along both sides of a river was compared with recently logged 
streamside cover. Heavy cutting removed most of the shade-producing trees, 
cestroyed water-conserving grounc vegetation, and produced bank ercsicn.. 
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VEGS2..TION---"OREST--Continued 





COTTAl:, GRANT. The phytoscciclogy of an cak woods in southwestern 
Wisconsin. Ecology 30(3): 271-287, illus. July 199. 

"The oak woods in southwestern Viisconsin have been transformed from 
widcly spaced oak openings to dense woods in the last one hundred years." 
The author stucied a woods near kiadison and found that since it was first 
surveyed in 183k the dominant bur ock has been mostly replaced by other caks 
and by slippery elm, sugar maplc, ard basswood; while comnon prairie plants 
in the understory have been greatly recuced in numbers. Cessation cf fires-- 
formcrly used by the Indians to crive game--is believed t> be the cause of 


this change. 


CRAIG, RONALD B. Virginia fcrest resources and incustries. 6 pages, 
illus. U.S. D. &., Miscellanecus lublication No. 681. «April 199. 
50¢ from Government Frinting Office. 

58% of the area of Vircinia is fcrested--nearly all with commercial 
timberland. Lore than half is on farms, and nearly nine-‘.enths is in 
private ownership. In 190, nearly half of the forest was the upland 
hardwood type, and about 0% was equally cistributed amon the loblolly 
pine, shortleaf pine, and Virginia pine types. Only one-half of the forest 
land bore saw-timber stancés. Virjinia contains 7% of the South's saw timber, 
and this is increesing. The bulletin includes descriptions of the 
physiography, natural rescurces, gfeneral land use, anc forest types of the 
State. Data are based on a 190 field inventory. 


DUE, WILLLI A. Forcst statist’cs for Mississippi. 67 pages, illus. 
Scuthern Forest Experiment Station, *orest Survey Release 59. iay 199. 

More than half of the area of th: State is forest lanc. 5% of the 
total acreage is pine; 16% is bottomland hardwood; and 34% is upland harc- 
wood. The area of pine has dropped «ne-fourth and the arca of upland 
hardwood has more than coubled in 1) years. Saw-timber stands comprise a 
little more than one-thirc of the forest acreage. Much of the forest land 
is poorly stocked. «4. map shows the cistribution of generalized forest types. 
Data are based on the stucy of aerial photos and the field examination of 
plots. 


ELLIOTT, CHARLES ™. anc MOBLEY, l!. D. Southern forestry. 9h pages, 
illus. Turner E. Smith & Co., Atlanta. 1949. $2.68. 

This book is intended for use in rublic schools and for other teaching. 
4 chapter on "Forestry anc Wilclifc" discusses fish stocking, the function 
of a game refuge and of game laws, usefulness of birds, farmers and 
wilclife, and the status of wildlife in the South. 
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GILL, TOL! and DOWLING, ELLEN C. The forestry directory. 20 pages, illus. 
The american Tree association, Washington, D.C. 199. %3.00. 

This directory contains a vast amount of detail on forestry in the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, U. S. Department of the Intcrior, Tennessee 
Valley iuthority, the States, and Canada. There are descriptions of the 
activities of many forestry anc ccnservation crganizations, and descripticns 
of forestry education, school by school. There are accounts of farm and 
community forestry, Cemonstration forests, forest industries, wilderness 
areac, natural areas, and other subjects. It is all well-crganized anc well- 
indexec. 


GRAHAL, EDWARD H. Wildlife in the small weodlanc. Feges 561-56); in 
"Trees; the yearbook of agriculture, 1949." Superintendent of Documents, 
Vashincteon 25, D. C. 199. $2.00. 

"The rules for the management cf the woodland wildlife are: Trotect the 
woodland from uncontrolled fire, protect the woocland from intensive grazing, 
cut the trees selectively, preserve cen trees, develop woodland borders." 


HODGE, 1’. C.3; BROWN, C. W.; and FINCH, T. L. Forest resources cf southern 
Montana. Northern Rocky Mcuntain Forest & Range Experiment Station, Station 
Taper No. 20. 19 pages, illus. Lay 19h9. 

This survey covers 15 counties. About 10% of the area is forested (more 
than 2 million acres). Eastward the forest is mostly scattered ponderosa 
pine in the uplands and cottonwcod along the waterways; westwarc it is 
mostly lodgepole pine and Douglas-fir. Data are based on the stucy of maps 
anc acrial photos and on fielc surveys. 


KEL?, IAUL D. and rISSOT, H. dg. Forest resources of northeast Washington. 
Northern Rocky Liountain Forest & Range Experiment Station, Station Taper 
No. 21. 28 pages, illus. Lay 1949. 

This survey covers 6 counties. It was made 196-1948. Forest land 
predominates in the 3 northern counties, farm-and grassland in the 3 
southern counties. « colored map shows the generalized forest types: 

(1) white pine, (2) ponderosa pinc, (3) larch, (l)'douglas-fir, (5) 
locgepole pine, and (6) grand fir, hemlock, cedar, and sprucc. 9% of 
the forest land is commercial fcrest. The trend of saw-timber starcs is 
cormvard. Data are based on ficld surveys. 


LULL, HOWARD VW. Forest influences: growth of a concept. Journal of 
Forestry 47(9): 700-705. September 199. 

The facts about forest influcnces are partly summarizec as follovs: 

"]. Removal of forest cover, by reducing interception anu transpiration 
losses, cencrally results in increased runoff. 

"2, Removal of forest cover then accompanied by baring of the soil, 
generally decreases infiltration and increases overlanc flow, soil erosion, 
and sediment loacs. 

"3. « forest cover will not prevent all flows or kcep all sediment out of 
streams, for every watershed has inherent runoff and sediment procucing 
characteristics. 


"),, Uaintenance of the natural forest cover will_keep runoff and sediment 
loads within normal limits, anc restoraticn of a depleted forcst cover may in 
time restore runoff and sedimentation rates to normal."--N. W. Hosley. 
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VPGETATION-=-FOREST--Continued 





McCORHNACK, J. F. Forest resources cf northeast Florida, 199. 
Southeastern Forest Experiment Station, Forest Survey Release Nc. 30. 
36 pages, illus. June i9h9. 
Forest covers about 680% of the total area of this group of 21 counties. 
It comprises 7.7 million acres, of which 99% is commercial forest. During 
the past 1 years there has been a 10% increase in total hardwoods and a 
10% decrease in pines. Saw-timber stands occupy 24% of the forest lanc. There 
is a brief description of 10 forest types. Data are based on aerial photos 
and the field study of plots. 


TEEVY, FRED A. and CaAMTBELL, ROBERT S. [Toisoning southern upland weed 
trees. Journal of Forestry 7(6): 43-7. June 199. 

Experiments are described in which sodium arsenite and ammonium sulfamate 
were used for killing blackjack oak and other undesirable tree species. 
--N. W. Hosley. 


STEARNS, FOREST W. Ninety years change in a northern hardwood forest in 
Wisconsin. Ecology 30(3): 350-358, illus. July 1949. 

The author compares the data of a land survey of the 1850's with a quadrat 
study in 1946 of a tovmship in Forest Co., lWiisconsin,".....a trend is show 
away from an evenly mixcd stand of sugar maple, hemlock, and yellow birch 
toward a forest type with larrer proportions of sugar maple and smaller 
proportions of both yellow birch and hemlock." It seems probable that 
natural disturbances occur with sufficient frequency as to permit the mixed 
forest to perpetuate itself,....." 


STEFFERUD, ALFRED. Trees; the yearbook of agriculture, 1949. 9h pages, 
illus. Superintendent of Documents, Washington 25, D. C. 199. $2.00. 
Articles by many authors describe many aspects of trees and forests. 


SWIFT, LLOYD Wi. Forests as a wildlife habitat. Fages 56-571 in "Trees; 
the yearbook of agriculture, 1949." Superintendent of Documents, Washington 
25, D. C. 1949. $2.00. 

The author describes primitive concitions in the United States; how some 
kinds of animals increased and others decreased as a result of its settlement; 
and how present notions of forest management and wildlife managenent are 
working together. 


TODD, A. S., JR. and CRaIG, R. B. Forest resources of the lower coastal 
plain of South Carolina. 5 pages, illus. Southeastern Forest Experiment 
Station, Forest Survey Release No. 25. Larch 1948. 

This report covers 9 counties south of Horry, the northcrnmost coastal 
county. Two-thirds cf the area is forested--nearly all of it with commercial 
forest. lore than two-thirds of the forest is dominated by pines. There is 
a brief description of 5 forest types (longleaf pine, other yellow pine, pine- 
harcwood, lowland hardwood, cypress-tupelo). Data are based on the study of 
aerial photos and the field examination of plots. 
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DYKSTERHUIS, E. J. Condition and management cf range land based on 
quantitative ecology. Journal of Range Management 2(3): 10-115, illus. 
July 1949. . 

The author reviews the literature from 1919 to the present; ciscusses 
ecologic principles; groups range plants into "Decreascrs", “Increasers", 
and "Invaders"; and describes a guice for technicians that is used in West 
Central Texas. 


HEADY, HAROLD F. itethods of determining utilization of range forage. 
Journal of Range Management 2(2): 53-63. April 199. 

All of the methods reviewed have shortcomings. Those based on estimation 
are usually accurate enough for efficient management. "The real problem is 
not the measurement cf use.....but the interpretation of those measurements." 


HERVEY, DONALD F. Reaction of a California annual-plant community to fire. 
Journal of Range Management 2(3): 116-121. July 199. 

Striking differences occurred on adjcining burned and unburned annual-plant 
ranges near Berkeley, California curing the 197-198 growing season. Bur 
clover and 2 species of filaree increased in response to burning and scveral 
species of grasses decreased. There was less change in grass cover in a 
pasture that had been grazed heavily before it was burned. 


HUMTHREY, R. R. A proposed reclassification of range forage types. 
Journal of Range Management 2(2): 70-82, illus. April 199. 

"A proposal is mace to replace the 18 range-forage types ceveloped by the 
Inter-agency, Range Committee with 10 types based on predominant vegetation 
rather than.uspect . The ten types proposed are: 

"). Grassland (Ferennial grasses) 6. Conifer 


2. Meadow 7. Woodland 

3. Terennial forbd 8. Broadleaf tree 
lh. Annual (forbs & grasses) 9. Waste 

5. Shrub 10.-Barren land" 


There is a good photograph of each type. 


MORRIS, MELVIN S. An ecological basis for the classification of Montana 
grasslands (a summary). TIroccedings of the lontana Academy of Sciences 
5 and 6: hi-lh. 1946. 


RENNE, R. R. Conservation of the western range. Journal of Range 
Management 2(3): 133-141. July 1949. 

The author discusses public and private ownership, multiple and 
conflicting uses, landlord-tenant relaticnships, and other necessary improvenents. 


VEGETATION--VVILDLIFE PLANTS 


ANONYzi0US. lMultiflora rose--a living fence! Outdoor Indiana 16(3): 
15-16. arch 19h9. 

This article describes multiflora's uses and tells how to plant and care 
for it. The state of Indiana will have 13 million seedlings reacy for 
distribution by the fall of 199. 
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DOWNS, LBERT .. Trees and food from acorns. fFages 571-573 in "Trees; 
the yearbook of agriculture, 1949." Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington 25, D. C. $2.00. 

Oaks averafe a good ercp of acorns every 3 or years. acorns are good 
food for deer, turkeys, squirrels, hogs, anc people. 


NESTLER, RALTH B.3; DERBY, JAlES V.; and DelWWITT, JiKES B. Vitamin A and 
carotene content of some wildlife foods. The Jownal of Wildlife Manaeccment 
13(3): 271-27). July 19h9. 

In order to determine possible sourcescf vitamin A for quail, 37 species 
of insects and other invertebrates were analyzec for vitamin i anc for 
carotene, and 26 species of seeds and fruits were assayed for carotene. The 
invertebrates showed no trace of vitamin A; but 8 herbivorous invertcbrates 
and the praying mantis contained carotene. Lost of the plants contained 
carotene—~some of them a lot (cotted smartweed, some legumes, sumac, roses, 
Littersweet, etc.). The amount of carotene varied among plants of the 
same species and even among fruits on the same vlant. 


RAINEY, R. S. Honeysuckle—friend or foe. Virginia Wildlife 10(8): 
8-9,26, illus. August 1919. 

The author gives evidence that Virginia's omnipresent Japanesc 
honeysuckle prevents soil erosion and provides wildlife with cover anc food. 
He tells entertainingly of the different opinion of some farmers and foresters, 


VEGETATION——AQU:ATIC 





BAl@aN, ADEN C. 2,l-D and some emergent aquetics. Frogressive Fish- 
Culturist 9(2): 71-77, illus. april 1947. 

In Lissouri, Nelumbo, Dianthera, Typha latifclia, Jussiaca diffusa, 
Sagittaria latifolia, Fontederia, and Nuphar advena were killed within 
10-65 days after treatment with 1 part of the butyl ester of 2,h-D to 
130-500 parts of water. Nelumbo was particularly susceptible. Duckreed and 
2 species of floating-leaf pondweeds were not affected. Fish anc other 
animals were not affected. 


COCKE, ELTON C. The lMyxophyceae of North Carolina. Journal of the 
Elisha Mitchell Scientific Society 65(1): 71-89. June 199. 

The author gives locality and habitat for 275 kinds of bluegreen algae— 
and, for a fet; of them, abundance and season of growth. 


CORNELL, J. H. Eradication of emergent aquatic vegetation with 2,l-D. 
Trogressive Fish-Culturist 11(2): 113-118. April 19h9. 

This article reports in particular on the experimental eradication of 
alligatcrveed (Alternanthera philoxeroides) in South Carolina. It also 
cescribes the effect of 2,l-D on Typha latifolice, Scirpus valicus, Sabal 
minor, Spirodela, Nymphaea fleva, and Smilax bona-nox. 
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HASLER, aRTHUR D. and JONES, ELIZ.BETH. Demonstraticn of the antagonistic 
action of large aquatic plants on algae and rotifers. Ecology 30(3): 
359-364, illus. July 19h9. 

"Dense growths of large aquatic plants, in small experimental silo- 
ponds, had a statistically significant inhibiting effect upon phytc- and 
rotifer plankton. Crustacea plankton were not affcctec." 


TAcNUARi, L. G. Salt-marsh development at Tuckahoe, New Jersey. Transactions 

er Fourteenth North american Vilclife Conference. Tages 100-117, illus. 
199 . 

The author describes the 13,)00-acre Tuckahoe Wildlife Refuge and 
Management Area, in Atlantic and Cape May Counties. Since 1939, 3 ponds have 
been built and managed in the Cape lay County portion of the area. These 
"Fresh-water impoundments on the salt marsh are capable of producing larre 
amounts cof desirable waterfowl food by a complete crawdown." They produce 
less waterfowl food but are better muskrat -habitat when operated with 
8 inches of water. 


SNOW, J. R. Control of pondweeds with 2,li-D. Progressive Fish-Culturist 
11(2): 105-108. April 199. 

This article describes the successful control at auburn, Alabama of 
Sagittaria, Juncus, Typha, Taspalum cistichym, Eleocharis, liyriophyllun 
brasiliense, Hydrocotyle, Jussiaea diffusa, and Nymphaea cdorata. 


SURBER, EUGENE 7. Control of aquatic plants in ponds and lakes. 20 pages, 
illus. U. S. D. I., Fish and Wildlife Service, Fishery Leaflet 344. July 19h9. 

This leaflet describes control by mechanical means, fertilizers, and 
chemicals. 


SURBER, EUGENE ¥/.; i-INsRIK, C. E.3; and ENNIS, W. B., JR. The control of 
aquatic plants with phenoxyacetic compounds. Frogressive Fish-Culturist 9(3): 
143-150, illus. July 197. 

Experiments at Moorefield and Leetowm, West Virginia have shorn that 
Typha latif«lia, Eleocharis acicularis, Scirpus valicus, “parganium 
americanum, willow, Iotamogeton ncdosus, and Anacharis canadensis can be 
controlled with these compounds. 


TALKER, C. H. Cattail control with — and 2,4-D. Frogressive Fish- 
948 . 


Culturist 10(3): 153-15), illus. July 1 
Both controlled cattail, but the scythe was cheaper. 
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RIGHT, T. J.3; CHEADLE, V. I.3 IADVATIER, E. A. A survey of Rhode 
Island's salt and brackish water ponds and marshes.~ ll) pages, illv3. 

Rhode Island Department of agriculture and Conservation, Division of Fish 
and Game, Fittman Robertson Famphlct No. 2. Lay 199. 

From a survey made in 1948 the authors summarize physical and chemical 
factors, cescribe individual ponds anc marshes, and describe the principal 
Cuck-food plants. Sago pondweed, wigconrrass, and other food plants grow 
in most of the ponds. They are abuncant enough to feed more ducks in winter 
than are orcinarily present. However, the procuctivity of individual ponds 
may vary creatly from year to year. Summer resort activities discourage 


nesting. 


ZOMERAN, F. R. Aquatic and marsh plants--their identification and use. 
12 pages, illus. Wisconsin Conservation Department, Macison 2, Wis. 19h9. 

The author describes limiting factors, tells how to plant, and discusses 
the uses of different plants as food and cover for waterfowl and muskrats. 
There is a key to more than 30 species. 


LAND & SOILS 
(See also VEGETATION--FOREST, Trimble & Tripp) 


GUSTAFSON, A. F. Using and managing soils. 20 pages, illus. 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., New York. 198. $2.80. 
Specific information on tillage, water control, and erosion control; 
on the management of acid and alkali soils; on maintaining fertility; and 
on managing field crop, garden, and pasture soils. Each chapter has a summary, 


WATER 
TSee also INVERTEBRATES (GENERAL), Jones) 


ANONYMOUS. Indian--child of nature--appreciated Indiana's myriac of 
cool, clear lakes. Outdoor Inciana 16(8)’s 1y-15, illus. August 199. 
Some facts about crainage--particularly in the Kankakee Swamp. 


ARNOLD, EARL. Stream pollution in North Dakota. North Dakota Outdoors 
11(11): 7,12, illus. lay 199. 

The author describes concitions in the major streams of the State. 
lollution is bad in the James, Louse, and ited Rivers. Some of it has been, 
anc much more can be, eliminated. 


FREY, DAVID G. Morphometry and hycrography of some natural lakes of the 
North Carolina coastal plain: the bay lake as a morphometric type. Journal 
of the Elisha Mitchell Scientific Society 65(1): 1-37, illus. June 19h9. 

This is the first report on an investigation begun in 197 under the 
sponsorship of the North Carolina Vilclifce Resources Commission (a separate 
report on biota will follow). It deals with 6 lakes in Bladen and Columbus 
Counties, N. C. They are all saucer-shepned and have single depression 
basins 5-12 feet deep. Westerly winds have had a marked influence on the 
morphometry and hydcrography of the basins. The lakes tend to be dystrophic, 
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and strongly acidotrophic. All have only small quantities of materials in 
solution. One, Lake Waccamaw, has neutral water because of its contact with 
geological formations other than clean sand. A photographic mosaic shows 

5 lakes in relation to their containing bays and to numerous other filled bays. 
Laps show hydcrography and distribution of bottom seciments for each lake. 


TAESSLER, 11. H. Follution abatement progress in Virginia. Virginia Wildlife 
10(9): 16-17,22-23, illus. September 19)9. 


SCHEELE, LEONARD A. Stream pollution program under public law 85. 
a of the Fourteenth North american Wildlife Conference, Tages 36-1. 
1949. 

The provisions of Tublic Law 85 are as follows: "(1) The development, by 
the Tublic Health Service, state, and interstate agencies, of comprehensive 
programs for the abatement of pollution; (2) research upon the causes, means 
of prevention and treatment of pollution; and (3) construction of remedial 
works." The Fublic Health Service is responsible for the administration of the 
total program and the Federal Works Agency is responsible for administering 
loans to municipalities for construction of redmedial works approved by the 
states and the Public Health Service.--M. A. Slattery. 
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Mass. 25¢ a copy. 

IOWA STATE COLLEGE JOURNAL OF SCIENCE. The Iowa State College Iress, 
iress Bldg., Ames, Iowa. $1.25 a copy. 

THE JACK-IINE WARBLER. Frederick A. Woodard, 5 Emmet St., Battle Creek, 
liich. $2.00 a year. 

THE JOURNAL OF ANIMAL ECOLOGY. Cambridge University Tress, Bentley House, 
200 Euston Road, London, N. W. 1, England. 22 shillings, 6 pence a copy. 

JOURNAL OF ECONOMIC ENTOMOLOGY. Ernest N. Cory, Business Manager, 
American Association of Economic Entomologists, 50 Ahnaip St., 

Menasha, Wis. $1.00 a copy. 

JOURNAL OF THE ELISHA MITCHELL SCIENTIFIC SOCIETY. E. T. Browne, 
Corresponding Secretary, The Elisha Mitchell Scientific Society, University 
of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, N. C. $1.50 a copy. 

JOURNAL OF FORESTRY. Journal of Forestry, 825 Mills Bldg., 17th and 
Tennsylvania Ave., N. W., Washington 6, D.C. 60¢ a copy. 

JOURNAL OF MAMMALOGY. Donald F. Hoffmeister, Dept. of Zoology, liuseum 
of Natural History, University of Illinois, Urbana, Ill. $1.25 a copy. 

THE JOURNAL OF FARASITOLOGY. G. F. Otto, Johns Hopkins School of Hygiene, 
615 North Wolfe St., Baltimore 5, lid. Apply for price. 

JOURNAL OF RANG E MANAGEMENT. american Society of Range Management, 
Mt. Royal and Guilford Aves., Baltimore 2, Md. $1.50 a copy. 

JOURNAL OF SOIL AND WATER CONSERVATION. Secretary, Scil Conservation 
Society of America, Room 411, Center Bldg., Upper Darby, Fa. 75¢ a copy. 
JOURNAL OF THE TENNESSEE ACADEMY OF SCIENCE. R. li. Rusk, Secretary, 
The Tennessee Academy of Science, The University of Tennessee, Knoxville, 

Tenn. 50¢ a copy. 

THE JOURNAL OF WILDLIFE MANAGEMENT. Shaler E. Aldous, U.S. Fish and 
Wildlife Service, Washington 25, D.C. $1.50 a copy. 

THE KENTUCKY WARBLER. irs. S. Charles Thacher, 2918 Brownsboro Road, 
Iouisville 6, Ky. 

MARYLAND NATURALIST. The Natural History Society of Maryland, 
2101-2103 Bolton St., Baltimore Md. 

‘MISSOURI CONSERVATIONIST. Lissouri Conservation Commission, 

Jefferson City, Mo. 

THE LURRELET. fTacific Northwest Bird and Mammal Society, Washington 
State Luseum, University of Washington, Seattle 5, Wash. 95¢ a copy. 

THE NEV HAMPSHIRE ACADEMY OF SCIENCE, BULLETINS. The New Hampshire 
s.cacemy of Science, Durham, N. H. 

NEW MEXICO. Bureau of Publications, State of New Mexico, 613 TY. Gold 
Ave., Albuquerque, N. Mex. 25¢ a copy. 

THE NEW NATURALIST. Collins, 1) St. James's Place, London, England. 

21 shillings for Volume l. 

NEW YORK STATE CONSERVATION DEFARTLENT, FISH & WILDLIFE INFORiUATION 
BULLETINS. New York State Conservation Dept., albany 7, N. Y. 

NEW YORK STATE CONSERVATIONIST. The Conservationist, New York State 
Conservation Dept., Albany 7, N. ¥. $1.00 a year. 

NORTH DAKOTA OUTDOORS. Ecitor, State Game and Fish Department, 
Bismarck, N. Dak. 5¢ a copy. 

NORTHERN ROCKY MOUNTAIN FOREST & RANGE EXFERIENT ST..TION, STATION PAFERS. 
Northern Rocky Mountain Forest & Range Experiment Station, Missoula, Mont. 
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OCCASIONAL PATERS OF THE MUSEU OF ZOOLOGY, UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN. 
University of Michigan Press, Ann arbor, Lich. 

THE OHIO CONSERVATION BULLETIN. Editorial and Executive Offices, 

1106 State Office Bldg., Columbus 15, Ohio. 10¢ a copy. 

THE OHIO JOURN.L OF SCIENCE. Dr. Richard A. Popham, Botany and Zoology 
Bldg., Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio. 50¢ a copy. 

OKLAHOMA GAME AND FISH NEWS. Oklahoma Game and Fish Department, Room 118, 
State Capitol, Oklahoma City, Okla. 

ONTARIO DEPARTLENT OF LANDS AND FORESTS, DIVISION OF RESEARCH, BIOLOGICAL 
BULLETINS. Department of Lands and Forests, Toronto, Ontario. 

OUTDOOR INDIANA, Editor, Outdoor Indiana, 01 State Library Bldg., 
Indianapolis 9, Ind. 

OUTDOOR LIFE. Topular Science Publishing Co., Inc., 353 Fourth Ave., 

New York 10, N. ¥. 25¢ a copy. 

OUTDOORSMAN. Outdoorsman Publishing Co., 81) No. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, 
Tll. 25¢ a copy. 

PACIFIC SCIENCE. ‘latific Science, Office of Fublications, University of 
Hawaii, Honolulu 14, Hawaii. $2.00 a copy. 

THE PASSENGER PIGEON. Harold'C. Wilson, Ephraim, Wis. 

TENNSYLVANIA GAME NEWS. ‘Editorial Office, Pennsylvania Game News, 
Tennsylvania Game Commission, Harrisburg, Pa. 10¢ a copy. 

TEST CONTROL (and TESTS AND THEIR CONTROL). Trade Magazines, Inc., 

1900 Euclid Bldg., Cleveland 15, Ohio. 50¢ a copy. 

PROCEEDINGS OF THE MONTANA ACADEMY OF SCIENCES. Edwin G. Koch, Secretary- 
Treasurer, liontana Academy of Sciences, Liontana School of Mines, Butte, Mont. 

FROCEEDINGS OF THE NEW ENGLAND ZOULOGICAL CLUB. New England Zoological Club, 
Cambridge, Mass. 

TROCEEDINGS OF THE UTAH ACADELY OF SCIENCES, ARTS AND LETTERS. 

I. O. Horsfall, University of Utah, Salt Lake Ore Utah. 

PROGRESSIVE FISH-CULTURIST. Editor, FrogresS Fish-Culturist, Fish and 
Wildlife Service, Interior Bldg., Washington 25, D.C. Free. 

PUBLIC HEALTH REFORTS. Superintendent of Documents, Government Trinting 
Office, Washington 25, D. C. 10¢ a copy. 

RHODE ISLAND DETARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE AND CONSERVATION, DIVISION OF FISH 
AND GAME, TITTMAN ROBERTSON FAMPHLETS. Division of Fish and Game, Room 308, 
State House, Trovidence, R. I. 

SCIENTIFIC MONTHLY. Circulation Dept., A. A. A. S., 10 McGovern ave., 
Lancaster, Ta. 75¢ a copy. 

SOUTHEASTERN FOREST EXPERIMENT STATION, FOREST SURVEY RELEASES. Southeastern 
Forest Experiment Station, Box 252, Asheville, N. C. 

SOUTHERN FOREST EXTERIMENT STATION, FOREST SURVEY RELEASES. Southern Forest 
Experiment Station, Mid-City Station Box 7295, New Orleans 18, La. 

SYLVA. Department of Lands and Forests of Ontario, Toronto, Ontario. 

THE TENNESSEE CONSERVATIONIST. Tennessee Department of Conservation, 
Nashville, Tenn. 

TEXAS GAME AND FISH. State Game, Fish and Oyster Commission, Walton Bldg., 
Austin, Texas. 10¢ a copy. 

TRANSACTIONS OF THE FOURTEENTH NORTH AMERICAN WILDLIFE CONFERENCE:” 

Wildlife Management Institute, Investment Bldg., Washington 5, D.C. $2.50 a copy. 

TRANSACTIONS OF THE KANSAS ACADEMY OF SCIENCE, Dr. D. J. Ameel, Librarian, 
Kansas Academy of Science, Manhattan, Kansas. 50O¢ a copy. 
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TRANSACTIONS OF THE WISCONSIN ACADEMY OF SCIENCES, aRTS AND LETTERS. 
Banner Bill Morgan, 101 Stock Tavilion, University of Wisconsin, Madison 6, 
Wis. $h.00 for Volume 39. 

UNITED STATES DETARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, LISCELLANEOUS FUBLICATIONS. 
Superintendent of Documents, Gcvernment Trinting Office, Washington 25, D. C. 

UNITED STATES DETARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, FISH AND WILDLIFE SERVICE, 
FISHERY LEAFLETS. Fish and Wildlife Service, Washington 25, D.C. Free. 

UNITED STATES DEFARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, FISH .ND WILDLIFE SERVICE, 
STECIAL SCIENTIFIC RETORTS (WILDLIFE). Fish and Wildlife Service, 
Washington 25, D. C. Limited distribution. 

UNITED STATES DETARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, FISH aND WILDLIFE SERVICE, 
WILDLIFE LEAFLETS. Fish and Wildlife Service, Washington 25, D. C. Frec. 

UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNL. PUBLICATIONS IN ZOOLOGY. University of 
California Tress, Berkeley and Los angeles, Calif. 

UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO MUSEUM, LEAFLETS. Hugo G. Rodeck, Director, 
University of Colorado hiuseum, Boulder, Colo. 

UNIVERSITY OF KANSAS FUBLICATIONS, MUSEUM OF NATURAL HISTORY. 

Museum of Natural History,’ University of Kansas, Lawrence, Kansas. 

UNIVERSITY OF IMICHIGAN, MUSEULI OF ZOOLOGY, LISCELL.NEOUS FUBLIC.TIONS. 
Director of the Liuseum cf Zoology, ann arbor, Mich. 

UNIVERSITY OF TORONTO STUDIES, BIOLOGICAL SERIES. University of Toronto 
Press, Toronto, Ontario. 

VIRGINIA WILDLIFE. Commission of Game and Inland Fisheries, 7 North 
Second St., F. 0. Box 1642, Richmond 13, Va. 15¢ a copy. 

THE WILSON BULLETIN. Burt L. Monroe, Ridge Road, .inchorage, Ky. 
50¢ a copy. 

WISCONSIN CONSERVATION BULLETIN. Wisconsin Conservation Department, 
State Office Bldg., Madison 2, Wis. 

THE ViOOD THRUSH. The Audubon Society of the District of Columbia, Inc., 
Box 202, Benjamin Franklin Station, Washington 4, D. C. 35¢ a copy. 

WYOMING VILD LIFE. Wyoming Game and Fish Commission, Box 335, 
Cheyenne, Viyo. 50¢ a year. 
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